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Something About Beginning The Season. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As the time is near at hand when our bees, which have 
been housed in the cellar all winter, must be placed on their 
summer stands and cared for, I thought perhaps I could not 
do better at this time than to tell the readers of the American 
Bee Journal something of how I manage at the beginning of 
the season when working forcomb honey, as I now expect to 
follow this article with four or five more on the production of 
comb honey. 

I follow a different planin setting the bees out of the cellar 
from what most apiarists do, and after trying all the plans 
for years which have been given, I like this much better than 
any other. Beginning with the first day that the bees which 
are out-doors (I almost always leave a few colonies on summer 
stands during the winter) gather pollen, I commence at about 
3:30 o’clock, p. m., (if the mercury stands as high as from 50 
to 60- in the shade) to put out a part of them, say from 10 to 
20 colonies, asthe case may be, scattering them about the 
yard so they will be as far apart as possible and yet be within 
the limit of what space I wish the yard to occupy. This is 
done so that I need keep no track of where they formerly 
stood, and yet not have any mixing of bees, as would be the 
‘ase were all set out at once or near together. Where all are 
put together, as most apiarists do this work, there will be 
more 01 less of colonies mixing up, unless each colony is put on 
thesame stand they occupied the fall previous. To so put 
them requires a great deal of extra work, numbering hives, 
stands, etc., which is quite an inconvenience, along this line, 
and even then does not prevent some colonies getting far more 


han their share of bees. 


To put out, I place my spring wheel-barrow and lighted 
smoker near the door of the bee-cellar, when I carefully open 
the door and quickly step in and get the first hive nearest the 
‘oor, placing it on the wheel-barrow, when the door is im- 
mediately shut again, The bees in the hive now begin to re- 
alize that their long winter nap is at an end, and if I took no 
precautions would soon be out of the hive andin the air, los- 
ng their home and stinging fearfully. To avoid this, I now 

W four or five puffs of smoke in at the entrance to keep 
m™ quiet, when the entrance is closed by laying a square 
Uck in front of it, when the hive is wheeled and placed on the 
‘ha 1b 1s to occupy. The stick is now taken from the en- 
ce ar d the bees allowed to fly. This they will do as leis- 
y as they would had they not been disturbed at all, while had 

smoke been given, they would have all piled out of the 
‘harush. This going out slow is a great advantage to 

Q marking their location and repelling robbers. The 

I leasant day more are put outin the same way, and at 
“* “He same time, scattering them about as before, but pay- 
) attention as to how near they come to those put out at 
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the same time. I sometimes put out about the same number 
in the morning of a pleasant day, beginning to carry out as 
soon as the mercury reaches 45°, because in this case the bees 
must get through their thickest flight before those already out 
become active, or else there is danger from robbing. In fact, 
those put outin the morning are much more liable to be robbed, 
especially if a little weak, and for this reason I put out the 
most of them in the afternoon. By this plan all of the fatigue 
usually attending this work is overcome, as wel] as the mixing 
of the bees, keeping record of where each hive stood the year 
before, etc. 

As soon as put out, the next is to see that all have plenty 
of stores, and if in a tight-bottomed hive, clean off the bottom- 
board. As I use loose bottom-boards, a clean bottom-board is 
placed on the wheel-barrow to set the hive on as it comes from 
the cellar, so I do not have to disturb the bees afterward, on 
this account. 

To find out about the honey or stores, the first cool morn- 
ing I go to the hive, take off the cover, and carfully raise the 
quilt or honey-board, and look for sealed honey along the top- 

















Miss Mathilda Candler, Cassville, Wis.—See page 200. 


bars of the frames. If plenty is seen they are all right till 
they are to be looked after three weeks later. If little or none 
is seen, they must be fed, for if we are to reap the best results 


from our bees they must have plenty of stores at this time to 
encourage brood-rearing. 

For feed at this time, I prefer combs of sealed honey set 
in next to the cluster, to anything else. If no such can be had, 
we must feed sugar syrup, of course; but the feeding of syrup 
or extracted honey, thus early in the season, entices many bees 
out to perish in unfavorable weather. 
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Three weeks later, the hives are opened for the first time 
(unless we have some essential cause for opening them sooner) 
and the brood-nest reversed by placing the two center combs 
of brood on the outside and the outside ones in the center. By 
so doing, a great gain is made, as all of the older brood is in 
the central combs, which are generally filled nearly to the out- 
side next the frame, while only small patches of eggs and small 
larve are in the outer ones. ‘This reversion causes the now in- 
side frames to be filled entirely with brood in the shortest space 
of time, while there is little danger of chilling any brood in 
this way. 

Remember, it is only the combs that actually have brood 
in them that are to be reversed, not all the combs in the hive, 
for, if this latter was to be done at this time, much harm would 
be the result. At this time we should also know that each col- 
ony has plenty of stores to last two or more weeks, for at no 
time should the bees feel that they must economize in honey, 
if brood-rearing is to goon rapidly, which it now mustif we 
are to get a good harvest of honey. Borodino, N. Y. 
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Getting Women to Attend Conventions. 
BY MRS. N. L. STOW. 


At the Chicago meeting of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, this question was asked by our worthy President: 

‘* What cau we do to interest the women, and get them to 
attend our conventions ?” 

The question was not fully answered. That all who are 
interested in bees, will be glad to attend if they have oppor- 
tunity there is no doubt, as there is so much to be heard there 
that we do not get in our printed reports, and, as far as I have 
been able to judge, those who have attended have been most 
cordially and graciously received, so they can have no cause 
for complaint on that score. The best solution of the question 
would be, to let each man begin at home—bring the wife, 
daughter, or sister, and having his own there, he will be more 
likely to tolerate his neighbors’. 

If you have any female relative you can inveigle into the 
business, do so, and make her think, if you can, that she is as 
much interested as you are, financially, or otherwise, and you 
will have a most efficient helper, and you won’t have to ask 
her twice to attend the convention with you. While the wife 
and daughter may be the best help for the apiarist, I object to 
making them a convenience. It may look sordid, but if there 
is any money in the business they should share enough in it 
to feel that they are working for themselves as well. That, 
of course, is an individual matter, but—‘t All work and no 
pay makes Jack a dull boy,” applies here as well as anywhere, 
and they should get as much fun, or profit, out of it as you do 
yourselves, 

I have never advised a woman to go into bee-keeping in- 
dependently; all have not a natural taste for it, and there is 
so much expense attending it, that a woman should think well 
before venturing; but for one with a love for nature studies, 
and strength for out-door work, it is an ideal occupation, es- 
pecially as a helper or director of an apiary. There is activity 
and mental stimulus enough to give it a zest, and lift it out 
of drudgery. 

Some of our best ladies are interested in bee-culture. One 
whose name is well known in high social circles in Chicago, 
has put bees on her summer home in the country, and has 
made the care of them a study, and took charge of them her- 
self last summer. 

To my young sisters who may be restive in your country 
home, and ambitious to try city life, I would say—Don’t. Our 
large towns and cities are full enoughof struggling humanity. 
Make the most of your opportunities where you are. Try bee- 
keeping, or anything else that will keep your lives pure and 
sweet. If you areaiming for higher culture, then I bid you 
God-speed ; but cheap finery is not culture. Hamerton says: 
‘* The essence of intellectual living is a constant preference 
for higher thought, over lower thought, and this preference 
may become the habit of a mind which has not any consider- 
able amount of information.”’ Evanston, II). 
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Large vs. Small Hives—The Double S-Fratme. 


BY CHAS. DADANT. 


On page 54, Dr. Miller asks me: ‘* What about a big lot 
of bees reared too late to work on the harvest ?” . 


In a previous article, t have shown that the colonies which 
are the most likely to rear a big lot of bees too lute for the 
harvest are those that are too weak at the beginning of the 
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harvest to gather a big crop of honey. The others being strong 
atthe beginning of the harvest, fill the cells early, and the 
breeding is more likely to decrease in them early. Those 
hives, which breed largely late, we have shown that we Use 
for increase, putting their bees where they will do the 
good. 

But what if we rear a big lot of bees in every one of oy; 
hives before, during and after the harvest? You wijj, or 
course, grant that the number of idle bees will only be propor. 
tionately larger in our hives than in the small hives. [ woyjg 
rather have a large lot of bees during the whole year, in my 
hives, than to have as small a lot as can be reared in ap &. 
frame hive. A big lot of bees—after the spring harvest—wy))) 
make the hive ready for a big fall harvest; for I take it for 
granted that you have two distinct crops, as we have. A big 
lot of bees, in the fall, will give the colony a chance to winter 
better, rear young bees earlier, and—since they have a larger 
proportion of honey—with no more proportionate expense than 
asmall colony. I think we all agree that a large number of 
bees in the hive, in spring, insures a better chance for a spring 
harvest; and nothing entices a queen to breed as a large lotof 
bees in a well supplied hive. : 

Dr. Miller continues: ‘* Even if it is admitted that the 8. 
frame hive is too small, why, Mr. Dadant, can we not use two 
of them for each colony ?” 

Of course, this can be done, and in fact, is done, often, but 
we have tried it and do not like it at all, especially when we 
try it side by side with the large hives. The 8-frame hive 
doubled, increases the space too much—it gives 16 frames ip- 
stead of 8, furnishing about 4 frames more than is needed for 
the most prolific queens. 

Now let us compare the two hives, the one with the large 
Quinby frames and the double 8-frame hive, beginning with 
October. 

The colony in the 16-frame hive, if strong, inhabits the 
entire two stories. The honey may be scattered through the 
two stories, or it may be only in the upper tier. [If it is scat- 
tered in both, there is a chance that the upper story will not 
have enough to winter all the bees. If it is only in the upper 
story, it is quite likely that the colony will be crowded, in that 
one story. There may also be some brood inthe upper, and in 
the lower story. Then you cannot remove one and leave the 
other, unless you wait longer than is advisable. You have to 
examine both these stories. Thus, not only your visit is long, 
and excites roobing, but you must either leave both stories 
with too much room, or give yourself a great deal of trouble in 
removing the superfluous combs. With the large hive, after 
the supers are removed, we can, ata glance, teli whether the 
bees have enough to winter. If they cannot cover all the 
combs the removal of one frame, and moving up of the dum- 
my, reduces the space quickly. If they cover all the combs, 
and you see honey in every frame, it is evident that they have 
enough, and they are ready for winter. The work is done fas- 
ter than with the two stories, and the colony is in more com- 
pact shape, if very strong, than in two stories, and in better 
condition for winter. There is no need of disturbing the brood- 
nest and exposing the combs. 


Let me say here, that we have never adopted, at home, the 
cheaper way of making the hive-cap of the same size as the 
body, for economy’s sake. Our caps are all made larger than 
the bodies, and telescope on them in the old way, being sup- 
ported as with the good, old Langstroth hive, with cleats al! 
around. The hive is a little more expensive, but we havea 
better fit, and a much better protection against robbers, moths, 
cold, etc. An open joint will doin the summer, but in other 
seasons, especially in spring, we want a well closed cover. 
Then we have more room to put on an oilcloth or a straw-mat, 
We even broaden the top edge of our hives, by nailing a slat 
all around, on the outside, over which the cap fits. Supers, 
honey-boards, etc., are much more readily adjusted, in this 
way. 

“In the spring,tbese large hives have more of asupply than 
your 8-frame hive, if the latter has been reduced to a singie 
story, for winter, as we suppose you expect todo. We can, al 
a glance, tell whether our bees have sealed honey left, which 
is usually our test for knowing whether they can go throug! 
the rough weather of March and April without feed. With 
your double 8-frame hive, reduced, you will probably have 
feed the strongest colonies—the very ones which are the best 
off with us, unless, as I said before, you have left the douole 
story on. When the crop comes, all we have to do is to put 02 
the surplus boxes ; while you have to wait for the opportunlty 
of doubling your hive again. If this is done too soon, yo" 
make your bees cold by giving them so large an empty space. 
If too late, they may have prepared to swarm already. With 
us, the hives which have been narrowed up by removing ove 
or two combs, can be re-supplied, one comb at a time, if adv!s 
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able. You cannot do this, and yet, you must acknowledge 
- ay is of very great importance to keep the bees with room, 
-— t. as warm as possible during the spring months. 
and i method saves work and gives the bees just the space 
path It leaves enough honey with them for the entire 
winter, unless the supply was short, in which case you are no 
better off than we are. 
ae Te your bees are so strong that they can use nearly two 
stories the season through, you have an unwieldy hive, easily 
tipped by strong winds, the bees are less cosy, the cluster more 
scattered, and the expense of keeping two small hives is just 
as great as that of the one large hive. 
"Tf we had to use the 5-frame hive, we should not usea 
double storys but a story and a half, which would make about 
the right space, but we prefer to use the half-stories only for 
the surplus. Hamilton, Ill. 
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Sotttie Subjects Reviewed and Commented Upon 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Sve or Hrves.—Referring to the remarks of D. A. Hole- 
map, on page 130, 1 must say that the size I gave on page 
745 is really the size of the Dovetail hive instead of the Sim- 
plicity. It’s the size, however, that I would make the Simplic- 
ity hive if I should make such a hive, which I don’t think I’]] 
ever do. Mr. Holeman is right in supposing a dummy is used 
in the hive, and I wouldn’t like to be withoutit. It gives so 
much better chance to get out the first frame. 

With regard to super, I’d have that the same size as hive, 
and I’d have a dummy in that, too. 


QuEEN-CLIPPING DEvicE.—When 1 first saw the advertise- 
ment of this implement, I said to myself it didn’t amount to 
anything, if indeed it wasn’t a humbug, but after reading the 
description on page 150 I mustconfess I think it would be a fine 
thing for many an inexperienced person, and possibly it might 
be a decided help to those with much experience. 


Houss-APIARIES ON Posts.—Does B. Taylor find no disad- 
vantage in having his house-apiary on posts, on account of its 
being colder ? 


AMALGAMATION.—Is there something in the climate that 
makes bee-keepers in California think the attachment of the 
North American to the Union would be a damage? Mr. Ham- 
baugh has come to be a Californian, and his views have un- 
dergone a change. Ido really believe, Mr. Hambaugh, that 
you Californians have the views you have, simply from some 
misunderstanding. 

On page 162, you think a big change would be necessary 
to unite the two because one is national and the other interna- 
tional. I believe that is a mistake as to fact, for unless I am 
utterly mistaken one is international as much as the other. So 
that point needs no diccussion. 

As to the ** bone of contention,” there might be a bone of 
that kind if there was to be a division, and one society get less 
money than the other, but when all the money and all the 
members are one, where is the chance for contention ? 

That question about ‘“‘abandoning the national feature to 
become international” falls to the ground if I am right in 
thinking the Union is already international. Moreover, our 
brethren across the border are no more obliged to accept a 
tax than we on this side. If I don’t want to pay my dollar I 
can stay out of the Union, and so can a Canadian. 

Yes, you’re right, the whole thing should be fully under- 
stood, and I’ve no idea there will be any action taken without 
a fair vote of the members of the Union. 

Now look here, Mr. Hambaugh, the last time I looked in- 
‘0 your pleasant face, (I wish I could look into it again) you 
seemed perfectly sane, but you surely must have been suffer- 
ng a temporary aberration when you wrote that word about 
dethroning Thos. G. Newman. Who in the world was talking 
about dethroning him? Besides, if I wanted to have him de- 
throned I could vote against him as manager without any 
‘malgamation, and what more could I do if the two societies 
were united 2 What difference can the amalga nation possibly 
make as to his election ? 

= B seus friends, if there’s any reason against amalgamation, 
* ig — let’s have it. Butif there’s any way by which 
- iumbers can be increased, don’t oppose that way through 

rors of imagination. Marengo, IIl. 
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Wi Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
‘Y hot take advantage of the offers made on page 175 ? 





Amalgamation and a National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 


BY GEO. W. BRODBECK. 


Have you ever thought of the possibility of the proposed an- 
nexation of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union to the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association as being a misleading one, 
and, should this consummation take place, it would not be 
what our needs demand ? 

Is it not true that every organization of prominence in 
connection with bee-culture that has existed in this country 
which has gone through the varied phases of consolidation, 
etc., is a thing of the past ? 

Is it not true that some of the very individuals who are 
seeking to enlarge the capacity of the North American are but 
repeating their past history ? 

If past failures have followed like projects, have we any 
assurance that the proposed one will be a success ? 

If the National Bee-Keepers’ Union had no bank account, 
would the effort to secure control of it by the members of the 
North American be just as strong? 

Have the members of the Union expressed dissatisfaction 
with their organization, and a desire to consolidate with the 
North American ? 

Is it not true that the Union has been a success up to the 
present ? 

Is it not the bounden duty of the officers of an organiza- 
tion to protect its interest without discrimination ? 

We leave the reply to these questions to the readers, but 
especially to the members of the Union. 

Our Canadian brethren have thoroughly intrenched them- 
selves by effective home organizations, and one of the late re- 
sults of their labor and combined influence was the enactment 
of a prohibitory adulteration act by the Canadian Parliament. 
We, unfortunately, have no such organization, consequently 
our bee-periodicals find it incumbent to request the bee-keep- 
ers to appeal to their congressmen, and in all likelihood that 
ends it; and this very method has been demonstrated quite 
recently in the American Bee Journal and Gleaningsin the 
effort to secure a re-issue of Mr. Benton’s bee-book ; and yet 
we are prone to prate about our advanced state in bee-culture, 
when there does not exist a single organization in the United 
States representing the bee-keepers of this great land, capa- 
ble of meeting the demands of the times! 

*Tis true, we have our county and State organizations, in 
which we take just pride, but right here our influence ends, 
and that is why we are so helpless outside of our own domain. 
We believe that the realization of this condition has resulted 
in impressing itself upon the minds of some, that this proposed 
new project of amalgamation would fill this long-felt want, 
and the sooner we rid ourselves of this assurance the nearer 
we will be to the accomplishment of our desires, and the at- 
tainment of our objects. 

How would it be possible for an affiliated association, com- 
posed of two elements, and one of those elements of foreign 
competition, entering the halls of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, and claim to representthe American bee-keepers (we 
have no thought of reflecting upon our Canadian friends) ? 
Why, the very thought is absurd and preposterous! Nothing 
but a representative United States organization can ever repre- 
sent our bee-keepers within our legislative halls, and it is a 
blot upon our history, both past and present, that no such or- 
ganization exists in the United States to-day. 

We appeal to every State and county organization, and to 
every individual bee-keeper of foreign or native extraction, 
who claims this land as his home, and whose sentiments are 
in accord with those expressed, to join hands with all others 
who favor the upbuilding and protection of the bee-keepers’ 
interests by the organization of a National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Hives and Systems of Management. 
BY JOSEPH THIRY. 


Never before has our bee-literature been so valuable to 
the wide-awake and successful bee-keepers as itis now. One 
of the most important and valuable discussions is that on the 
bee-hive—the proper size of brood-chamber, and the most 
economic and labor-saving systems of bee-keeping; for these 
are the ones that will come out ahead in the present competi- 
tion with low prices. Of course there will always be advocates 
of the various types of hives and systems, but the great ma- 
jority will agree with me, that there are but three systems to- 
day that are worthy of consideration, namely: the Dadant, the 
Tinker, and the Heddon. I believe there is not a place on the 
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face of the earth (where bees are kept) that one of the above 
systems can’t be worked to the best advantage. Outside of 
these systems I do not consider bee-keeping a profitable busi- 
noss—at least in this part of the country. 

The Dadant hive will be the best for those who still stick 
to the single story brood-chamber, and far better than the 
Langstroth hive, for several reasons. For me, the Langstroth 
hive has seen its best days, for it is too deep to tier up to the 
best advantage, either for brood or honey, and it is too shal- 
low to give the best result in wintering. In fact, I have seen 
but few who could honestly recommend it as the best hive. 

What gave the Langstroth hive its prominence was the 
great advantage it afforded the manufacturers, who made the 
hive to sell, requiring boards of but 10 inches in width, which 
are the cheapest, and in their eagnerness to sell the cheapest, 
the Langstroth hive was universally adopted. 

Dr. Tinker has a far better bee-hive and system, and his 
frame is far ahead of the standard Langstroth frame; it is 
handier to manipulate, and the bees will build better and 
truer combs in these smaller frames. It is also handy for 
handling hives instead of frames, whichis another short cut 
in handling bees. 

The single case is just right for contracting, for building 
up colonies in spring, and for those who want increase. This 
little hive is just the thing for hiving late swarms (if swarm- 
ing is allowed), and the brood-chamber, containing SOO 
inches, is sufficient to winter most colonies, although two are 
better. And the great beauty of the hive is that a queen will 
pass from one case to the other without the least trouble, 
which they will not do with the standard Langstroth, unless 
they are in the very best condition. 

A young and vigorous queen, right in her prime of fer- 
tility, I have found will enter without any trouble the double 
standard Langstroth, other conditions being equal, but such 
queens are not always on hand, and another thing is, that 
adding 8 Langstroth combs makes too much of achange, and 
will retard brood-rearing, unless it is done at just the right 
time; and a change in the weather would do great damage to 
colonies thus expanded; therefore, 800 inches of comb is the 
best for safety. 

I would like to hear of the success others are having with 
this bee-hive. Iam sure that but few will have anything to 
say against it. Another great advantage is that the combs 
used in the brood-chamber can also be used to the best advan- 
tage in producing extracted honey, doing away with the nui- 
sance of two kinds of combs in the same hive; and it is next 
to impossible to produce a gilt-edge article with deep extract- 
ing-combs, as the bees are loth to enter it, and there will be 
ripe honey at the upper edge, and thin, watery honey at the 
lower edge, which spoils the quality. The same applies to the 
production of comb honey, and the deep comb will not give 
the best result with the bee-escape. 

For those who desire a closed-end reversible frame, the 
New Heddon hive is the ideal. 1 consider the New Heddon 
hive and system of bee-keeping the best for all purposes, but 
it would be better if the brood-case was a little larger, for it 
is claimed by some that in producing comb honey the bees are 
inclined to carry pollen to the sections. Findlay, Ohio. 
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Hioney as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Back Numbers.—WWe have on hand a few back 
numbers of the Bee Journal for 1895, which we will mail to 
any one wishing them at 15 copies for 20 cents. They will all 
be different dates, but we have no complete sets for the year. 
Just send us 2O cents in stamps or silver, and we’ll send you 
15 copies. No doubt there are many new subscribers who 
will be glad to take advantage of this offer. 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for 51.10. 
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tay" See ** Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 206. 














The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 183.) 
An essay from Theodore Lohf, of Brighton, was read, oy 
the ‘‘ Use of Foundation.” The chief points are as follows: 


THE USE OF COMB FOUNDATION. 


For surplus, I use as narrow starters as possible, say 1 
to %{ inch, in order to have a nice article of honey, and to 
save foundation, which is equal to money. I fasten starters 
with the Daisy foundation fastener. It is easy to put in 2,00y 
starters a day. 

I find the sections must be well warmed and dried after 
folding, or else the wax will not stick. If only one starter 
should become loose, the loss might be three sections in the 
super. 

For brood-frames I use full sheets. I[ have not succeeded 
at all times in former years with wired frames; while work. 
ing for comb honey, I do not care for them. The bees require 
little help in working the combs straight when started right. 
I hang a frame of foundation between two straight combs. | 
find it valuable in building up weak colonies and in prevent. 
ing strong ones from building drone-comb. 

THEODORE LouHF. 


The essay was then discussed. 

H. Rauchfuss—I should do just the opposite—use ful 
sheets above and starters below. More honey results. There 
is danger of swarms swarming again when hived on ful! 
sheets, even when they have dwindled. Very strong colonies 
do not swarm as much as medium or weak colonies. I have 
hived swarms on drawn combs which started queen-cells in 
three days, and then swarmed. Before I’d use full combs I'd 
cut them out and melt them in the solar extractor. Never 
use drawn combs except for building up weak colonies and 
nuclei. Don’t use unwired sheets unless you want more 
drone-comb than in any other way. The foundation wi 
stretch at the top. The nicest work in comb-building is at 
the very first of the flow. My most perfect combs are built 
by nuclei, from starters over wires in the first part of the sea- 
son. If swarms build rapidly, even their comb will stretch. 
Foundation in weak colonies late in the season may not be 
worked at all, except to have holes gnawed in it. 

Pres. Aikin—It is very bad advice to use foundation with- 
out wire. 

H. Rauchfuss—Even with wire, combs from full sheets 
are not so nice as combs built from starters. They are likea 
sheet of tin which has been pounded. They bulge every way. 

Pres. Aikin asked the convention how many had found 
that by using full sheets they would get an abundance of 
drone-comb by the stretching of the foundation. A rising 
vote was taken. The majority had found it so. 

The most important question in the question-box was: 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF THE LONGEVITY OF DIFFERENT COLO 
NIES OF BEES ? 


H. Rauchfuss—I had one colony which was not very 
strong, not even medium. Not long after it received a super, 
it filled it. It continued that way all summer, and kept Up 
only four frames of brood. Such a colony I consider a weak 


one. Butit outstripped every colonyin the yard. We had 
another which for three years was the best one. It was never 
more than medium in strength. The reason for such cases! 
that the bees lived longer, and did not have to support 
much brood for the same results. 

Pres. Aikin—The system of unqueening ought to give = 
opportunity to observe this point, but I did not have mya’ 
tention called to it. I had one colony which lost every quee® 
given to it, yet it stored abundance of honey, though it had 
very few bees at the end of the season. The question is aver 
complicated one, and requires much care in observation. 
Queens lay freely at different times. Some writer as said 
that a queen with a large thorax is better. : ; 

F. Rauchfuss—The colony referred to by my brother had 
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an Italian queen which was mismated. It happened to be the 
av any which we had on scales, so that a good record was 
— and we naturally observed the brood closely. It al- 
taken, al rood, and was always the best working colony. 
The workers were mostly 3- 


avs had less b 
mayan was of medium size. 
oa" Carlzen—That hive stood at the end of the row, as I 
observed. They say the end hive in a row gets more bees. 

~ ff, Rauchfuss—But they were not strong in bees. Besides, 
the hive and its surroundings were so peculiarly marked that 
the bees could not have mistaken their location. The queen 
was clipped, so we knew it was the same one. The colony 
never attempted to swarm. 

Mr. Porter—In Italianizing I noticed one case by observa- 
tion of the black and yellow bees. In that way the chance 
for deciding is more favorable. But this matter requires a 
good deal of science. 
~ Mr. Devinny—Such things ought to be brought before the 
Agricultural College by the Secretary. 

F. Rauchfuss—I have already suggested it, but the col- 
lege is overburdened with work, and is without some facili- 
ties. I suggested an experiment in foul brood, but that re- 
gion is free from foul brood, and they do not want to introduce 
it. Experimenting takes a long time. 

Mr. Alford—The professors are confined nine months in 
the year. They want a vacation. Thiscomes just when such 
work can best be done. An experiment station would be bet- 
ter. The only time they can give to such matters is between 
the Ist of April andthe middle of June, when they are busy 
with their classes. 


SECOND DAY—SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The season of 1895 was, as far as honey-production is 
concerned, one of the poorest the bee-keepers of Colorado, and 
of the whole United States, ever experienced. But in spite of 
the scarcity of our products, prices have not advanced; on 
the contrary, comb honey was sold in the Denver market last 
fall at a lower figure than ever before, and extracted honey 
only held about its own. Beeswax is the only article which is 
in good demand at fair prices. It would be well for bee-keep- 
ers to work so as to increase the wax-production of their api- 
aries. 

The past season the bee-keepers of the United States have 
suffered the loss of their greatest benefactor, the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, the inventor of the movable-frame hive, and 
author of that standard work on bee-culture, ‘*‘ The Hive and 
The California State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion invites the co-operation of the bee-keepers of the world 
for the purpose of erecting a suitable monument to his mem- 
ay I hope the bee-keepers of this State will not stand 

ack, 

On account of the poor season, the need of organization 
for the purpose of disposing of our products was not much 
felt; but anticipating a good crop the coming season, it would 
be well to take steps toward that end now. 

FRANK RAUCHFUSS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—We have met once more in the 
capacity of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association. We 
come together to see each other face to face; to give and re- 
ceive; to tellour experience since last we met; to discuss 
ways and means of bettering our condition as bee-keepers ; 
and, I hope, to help each other to be better in every way. 

The past year has been one of much disappointment. We 
looked for good crops, but they came not. We hoped for liv- 
'ng prices for the little we did produce, and in this have been 
disappointed. Selfishness is the prevailing motive in the con- 
duct of affairs in general. True, there are many good and 
honest people; nevertheless, the prevailing custom of 
business is to get all it can—* all the traffic will bear ”—right 
orwrong. That bee-keepers may crucify this spirit is my 
ardent desire. We should be as willing to give as receive; to 
help one another. 
Ma a is known as the Colorado State Bee- 
ws — Association. Ithas met annually for 15 years, and 
the ms much good to its members and the apiarists of the 
ime PA ry If I mistake not it was through this organi- 
ve iat Our foul brood law was brought about. I will not 
ved Pepsi all the benefits to the apiarists accruing 
_ the organization; but that much good has come, I think 

il will admit. 
sti pes there not more that can be done? Can we not de- 
cur teunn way by which we may havea reasonable fund in 
mele ay To do good work we must be thoroughly or- 
should b Jrganization means labor and expense. That this 
® borne from year to year by a few, and the many 





reap the benefit, is not right. We need many members and 
more money. I hope to see the bee-keepers all over the State 
brought into contact by means of the State association. I do 
recommend thorough organization, but not with selfish mo- 
tives. Let our efforts be to foster, defend and protect, and 
not for greed and oppression. Almost every business interest 
except the agricultural is organized, and why not we? In- 
deed we must do so or be crushed. Most organizations at first 
are fostering and protective, but as they grow in power be- 
come the instruments of oppression. So long as we can work 
in the former spirit I say organize; but for greed, never, no 
never ! 

Our country is vastin extent, and we send products to 
and receive from far distant places and people. Capitalization 
and organization together with the great transportation facili- 
ties favor and are fast leading us intospecialism. In the days 
of the past each family was complete in itself, buying little 
and selling little, producing what they used, and doing with- 
out what they could not produce; but now we exchange our 
honey, corn, pork, beef, potatoes, and whatever we produce, 
for the products of others, thus becoming dependent upon one 
another, which also gives much greater opportunity for unjust 
methods, and the moreso the greater the combination and 
capitalization. Were it possible for me to use all my own pro- 
ductions, or place the same at home where I know everybody 
with whom I deal, and also the needs of the people, I would 
not care a snap for organization ; but since I must exchange 
with strangers, knowing not with whom I deal, nor where the 
greatest need of my product is, and even if I did know, and a 
greedy transportation company lies between me and the needy 
place, the need of a protective organization appears. 


It behooves us, then, to organize and co-operate ; to place 
our products to the best advantage through the help of one 
another; to protect ourselves against injustice. Supply and 
demand should regulate prices, and co-operation foster and 
protect. 

I therefore recommend that this organization—which is 
but a mere speck of what it should be—reach out to the limits 
of the State; that we establish some method of continually 
knowing the supply and location of honey throughout the 
State, and the market that will best receive it. Ido not rec- 
ommend that we antagonize the honest honey merchant; but 
rather that we centralize the business with those we know to 
be the right kind of men, or sell through an agent of the As- 
sociation who is practically one of us, and whose interests 
are those of the Association. Helter-skelter selling, and slip- 
shod work, is certainly not the best for the pursuit, nor for the 
best interests of the consumer. The California fruit-growers 
bave already accomplished a system of selling similar to the 
foregoing, and the bee-keepers of that State are now organiz- 
ing to the same end. 


A fostering association is at al] times right, but I much 
deplore the condition of affairs that necessitates combination 
for defence. The State (Nation) should foster all its interests, 
but she does not. I know there are the so-called protective 
tariff laws; but as for benefit to the masses they are about as 
protective as was the ‘‘sugar bounty” law that helped the 
wealthy sugar manufacturers directly, and a few farmers in- 
directly, while the mass of over 300,000 bee-keepers had to 
compete with cheap sugar, especially on their extracted 
honey. Organized buying and selling would both be a benefit, 
but the more so in the selling, because the sales should far ex- 
ceed the purchases, in apiarian lines. 


Every bee-keeper in the State—both great and small— 
should bein frequent communication with this organization in 
a central office, and do business intelligently. The manager 
should know where honey is most wanted, and sbip from the 
point nearest, or where it would be to the most advantage. 
One great obstacle in the way is the fact thatso many pro- 
ducers are so encumbered with debts that they must and will 
sell at once if possible, and regardless of prices or needs of the 
market. This demoralizes prices both by the direct cut often 
offered to induce purchasers, and by putting the product on a 
market not ready to receive it. I do not know how we are to 
overcome these obstacles, but I do think we should make the 
effort at once. 


Methods of packing and marketing extracted honey also 
need attention at your hands. We have no retail package 
that is practical for shipping, and at the same time propor- 
tionally cheap. We now depend upon the wholesale package 
for a shipping package, and depend on the city mixer to re- 
pack in suitable retail packages. We should have a retail 
package thatcan be used as are those of fruits, the goods 
going tothe consumer in the original packages, and without 
any tinkering on the part of middle-men. 


I have not by any means exhausted the subject, but have 
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tried to start you in the right direction, and now wait for you 

to develop the thoughts, if it seems wise in the eyes of this 

Association to do so. R. C. AITKIN. 
Continued next week.) 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


When and How to Transfer. 


I have a colony in a box-hive; they did not swarm last 
year, and Iam going to put them into a Langstroth hive this 
spring. When and how wouldit be advisable to drive them 
into the new hive ? ©, H. LL. 


ANSWER.—During fruit-bloom is the favorite time. Many 
prefer to let them swarm first. Full instructions for trans- 
ferring are given in back numbers, and in all the bee-books. 


> - + a 


Sowing Sweet Clover Seed on Sod. 


I have a waste place of about three acres, partly over- 
grown with blackberry bushes, etc. It was never cleared of 
stones or stumps, or plowed. Do you think sweet clover would 
grow on such a place, if sown on the sod? I intend to sow 
some this spring ? ) i 

Chain Dam, Pa. 


ANSWER.—I once sowed a numberof acres with sweet 
clover on sod. Not one seed in a thousand grew. But I think 
you would get a catchif you would sow very early (in the fall 
might have been better) then have a lot of stock run over the 
ground so as to tramp the seed into the ground thoroughly. 


Sn i 


Comb-Space—Frame Sizes and Measurements— 
Spring Dwindling—Enamel Cloth Covers. 


1. Is this the correct way to find the comb spacein a 
hive—find the number of square inches (inside measure) in a 
frame, multiply by two, and by the number of frames in the 
hive ? 

2. Can you tell me the sizes of the frames, and the 
number in each hive, of the following kinds of hives: Dadant, 
Quinby, Gallup, and Heddon ? 

5. When a frame measurement is given, how is it ob- 
tained? Is it outside measurement, disregarding the projec- 
tions of the top-bar? 

My bees are troubled very maich with spring dwindling, 
and I would like some advice on the subject. ‘The hives are 
situated in a warm place under a hill, and the least sunshine 
calls the bees out to their death by cold winds, ete. I do not 
care for very early breeding in the spring, because of the 
many sharp freezes after warm weather sets in, so I think it 
might be a good plan to shade the entrances with the summer 
shade-boards, removing them during really warm days. The 
only objection I can think of, is that shading the entrances 
shades the hives, and hinders early brood-rearing; but, as I 
have said, I would not care for that. What do you think ? 

5. Do you use enameled cloth to cover brood-frames, or 
simply the cover? I find the bees try to weld the cover, 
frames and hive together, and I have used heavy oilcloth 
raised a bee-space by sticks to prevent the welding process. I 
would like to discard that arrangement if you think the bee- 
space is of no special value to the bees, and simply use a sheet 
of enameled cloth. 

6. Is there any special form you would like questions to 
be in, suchas writing on one side only, numbering, etc.? Don’t 
think by this that Iam going to flood you ‘‘off the fence” 
with questions. BEE-FEVER PATIENT. 


ANSWERS.—1. Of course, that gives the actual amount of 
comb-surface in the hive, providing the frames are completely 
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Ri. 
filled, but it is not customary to multiply by 2. So, if the jp. 
side measure of a frame is 8x10, the comb-surface ijn that 
comb would be called 8O inches. 

2. Quinby, 184¢x114; Gallup, 1144x1143 Heddoy 
18 1/16x5%. I think the Dadant is the same as the Quinby. 
only 4 inch deeper. 7 

3. Yes. 

4. It may be well to try shading the entrances as you gyg. 
gest, or at least partof them. If you shade part it will giye 
you a chance to compare results. 

5. I used enamel cloth for many years, but use none with 
the flat cover. To be sure, the bees glue together the hive ang 
cover, and I prefer to have them do so. If they didn’t, the 
first strong wind would blow off the cover. I suspect fron 
what you say that the bees build comb between the top-bars 
and the cover. Perhaps you have too much space. One-fourth 
inch is all that should be between top-bar and cover. I never 
used anything under the oilcloth, but putit directly on the 
frames. The bees always took care to make passages over the 
top-bars by crowding in bee-glue. 

6. It helps to have questions numbered, and although] 
can make out to answer questions in any shape almost, stii| jt 
is a pleasure to have plain and distinct writing. So faras] 
am concerned, I don’t care how many sides of the paper you 
write on, but printers are better-natured if you use only one 
side. 

a 


Time to Make Honcy-Vinegar. 


How long a time does honey and water ferment before it 
becomes vinegar ? oO. W. h 


ANSWER.—E. France says he takes two years to make 
vinegar. T. F. Bingham says a year or less. If you makeit 
strong with honey it will take longer to make than if it is 
weak. 

ee 


Variation of Bee-Cellar Temperature. 


1. Will the temperature of acellar be any higher with 
100 or more colonies than with only five or less in it ? 

2. If so, how much will it vary ? 

3. Will the temperature be more even with 100 than with 
five or so? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, the heat from the bees themselves 
makes a difference. ‘The smaller the cellar, and the more 
crowded the bees, the more difference will be shown. 

2. I don’t know, and it would be very hard to get an en- 
tirely reliable answer. If you had two cellars exactly alike ir 
every particular so you could compare, then you could find out 
something aboutit. With only one cellar I don’t know how 
you could find out for certain. The variation would probably 
not be at all constant. Under some circumstances the varia- 
tion might be more than twice as much as under others. 


3. Probably you wouldn’t notice much difference as to 
evenness, although the larger number ought to keep the tem 
perature a little more even. 


How and When to Transfer. 


How do you transfer bees? I have 6 colonies in old Lang- 
stroth hives, and have 10 new alternating hives which are 
smaller, being 18 11,/16x5 11//16, 2-story brood-chamber. 
The question with me is, how and when to transfer these" 
colonies from Langstroth hives to these alternating hives, 
get the best results in increase and honey (in your judgment) 
Of course there are many things that might make vastly dil 
ferent results, but of these unforseen things I must take my 
chances, as I did at the front in 1861 to 1864. one 


ANSWER.—To transfer from a larger to a smal! fram 
ought not to be a very difficult matter. Upon a table pila 
some newspapers spread out, and on this place ope of the 
frames of comb to be cut out, having previously placed under? 
the frame some pieces of common wrapping-twine. : . 
around the comb with a sharp, thin case-knife heated !r0® 
time to time. Now lift off the frame, leaving the comb on the 
table. Place the new frame over the comb, and with the 
knife mark around the inside of the frame on the comb. Take 
the frame off and cut the comb so as to fit in the frame, Det 
sure to have it rather a snug fit. Now crowd the new frame 
down over the comb. If the strings were placed right in“ 
first place, you will have six or eight of them at interva's © 
that all you have to do now is to tie the two ends of ea 
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string together over the top-bar If the comb should happen 

‘be such that it fits loosely for any considerable distance, 
- wd in little pieces of comb to wedge itin place. In lifting 
“ comb from the table, it will be a help if you have pre- 
viously put on the table a board a little larger than the frame. 
Then vou can lift board and all, turning it so the top-bar will 
‘e uppermost before removing the board. If drone-comb is 
sa ot. cut it out and replace with patches oi worker-comb. 
Gochant you can fill a frame or two with pieces fitted together. 


[t may be well for you to take out about half the frames 


} 
t 


i 
++ first. then when you get these transferred remove the old 


hive from the stand and set the new hive with the transferred 
combs in its place, then brush the bees from the remaining 
omb into the new hive, filling up the hive after you have 
transferred the balance. 

Transferring can be done almost any time, but you will 
probably do as well to take the time of fruit-bloom. After 
two or three days you can remove the strings and save the 
bees the trouble of gnawing them out. 


2 


Another Frame-Spacer. 


I send a pattern of a spacer that I am going to try this 
summer, although I suppose it has been tried and discarded 
long ago. It looks to me as if it will be satisfactory. Please 
give me your opinion. There are lots of bees in the woods. I 
found four colonies last fall. Beesin this partof British Colum- 
bia fly out occasionally through the winter; they were out 
Feb. 16, gathering honey for the first from the chickweed, on 
the 19th bringing in pollen from the willow; the 2Oth was 
too cold. One thing here against bee-culture is the springs, 
which are generally chilly and wet, although some times it is 
very warm and pleasant. M. 8S. 

Steveston, B. C. 


Answer.—According to the pattern sent, each end-bar is 
made with a shoulder at top and bottom. The planis not 
new, and some like it, but where the frames are not put in the 
extractor, there is no advantage perhaps over the use of com- 
mon nails driven in the right depth for spacers 


ee ee 


Starting in Bee-Keeping. 


f a person wishes to begin in bee-keeping, and must buy 
his bees of some dealer, which way is the best to have them 
shipped—by the pound, by the nucleus, or by the colony? 
Which way would you do, everything considered ? 

E. B. 


ANsSWER.—In this case, if I understand it rightly, it isn’t 
a question as to where or from whom, but that part being set- 
tled, it's simply a question as to which of the three ways it is 
best for the beginner to get his start by. It will cost less to 
get them by the pound for expressage, but a beginner isn’t 
supposed to have everything in good shape to set #0 work a 
lot of bees with nothing else. If, however, the bees are to be 
zot a long distance, so that the expressage is a very serious 
matter, then it may be quite a saving to get the bees by the 
pound, and get hives, etc., by freight. This presupposes, 
however, that the beginner has read up pretty well in ad- 
vance. Butin ordinary cases, especially if only one or two 
colonies are to be started, then I wouldn’t advise getting by 
the pound. Much the same reasoning will apply to nuclei 
and full colonies. If the distance is great, there will be a 
saving of expressage by getting nuclei. Otherwise it will be 
better to get full colonies. 

Another item comes in to be considered, and that is the 
length of the purse. If a merchant in good circumstances is 
@o0ut to startin bee-keeping, and he doesn’t care much for 
the matter of expense, by all means let him get full colonies. 
But if his clerk is the one, and that clerk is hardly earning 


enous 


igh to get him decent clothes, better get nuclei. 
> - 0 + aa 


Cleaning Out Unfinished Sections. 


Having a large number of unfinished sections, I would 

‘© to Know if the bees that are a little short of stores as the 

oe opens would remove the honey that is in them, they 
“eing placed in supers and put on top of the hive. 0. L. 


ANSWER.—If they are short of stores, and if the weather 


bh — enough for the bees to go up, they will take the 
— y out of the sections placed over. If your object is to get 
me sections emptied so as to have them filled again, you will 
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do well to do something more than to merely place them in 
supers on the hive. For there is likely to be some candied 
honey in them, and the bees will not be sure to empty out all 
the little granulations. If any are left in, even though so 
little that you don’t see it, it will spoil your section honey next 
summer. Unfinished sections, to be used over again, should 
be cleaned out by the bees at the close of the harvest, before 
there is time for any granulation. After the bees have had a 
chance to empty the sections on the hive, put them out where 
all the bees can get atthem. They wil! clean them out a good 
deal better there than on the hive. But there’s danger of 
their tearing the combs to pieces. There are two ways to 
avoid this. The best way is to put out enough at a time so 
that all the bees in your apiary can find plenty of room to 
work on the sections. If you put out a single section fora 
dozen of colonies to work at, you may count the comb won’t 
be worth much when they’re done withit. Butif you have 
only a few sections, then instead of having them all open as 
you do when you have plenty, go to the other extreme and 
allow an entrance to the sections only large enough for one 
bee to enter at a time. But never again carry unfinished 
sections over the winter with the intention of having the bees 
clean them out in the spring. The fall’s the time for that job. 





Facts About Sweet Clover. 


If sown with oats or other grain, itis apt to become choked 
out, before the plants get a start, and should it be desirable to 
sow in this way, the grain should be putin very thin. It has 
always seemed to me that it would bea good plan for bee- 
keepers who are also farmers to sow sweet clover quite exten- 
sively and show neighboring farmers thatit is a valuable plant, 
quite worthy of their attention aside from bee-keeping. If cut 
the first year in September it will produce a fine crop of hay, 
quite equal to alfalfa, and the plants will not beinjured. Show 
farmers that it may be pastured for a month or more in early 
spring to great advantage the second year. It may then be 
plowed under to fertilize the land, but of course that would 
destroy it as a honey-plant. Atthe present price of seed, I 
am surprised that farmers do not raise it for that alone—it 
would surely pay better than many other crops. Farmers 
seem to be prejudiced against the plant and we should try to 
teach them that they are wrong, and that it is really one of 
their best friends. 


Show them that if they want to get rid of it from the field, 
they have but to cultivate it thoroughly for two years, or turn 
in plenty of stock for a few years, and hardly a plant will re- 
main. If we but show farmers how this, and other honey-pro- 
ducing plants can be profitably raised by them, the soon- 
er will we hasten the time when ‘The good years will come 
again.”—C. H. DIBBERN, in Canadian Bee Journal. 


Shall We Use Separators ? 


I first used separators in 1872, on a small scale, to try the 
feasibility of them. ‘These were cut so as to leave one-half 
inch at top and bottom of the sections, as I felt sure that they 
would retard the labor of the bees in the sections, inasmuch as 
they divided the bees into small clusters, apparently. To test 
the matter thoroughly, I used fully as many without separa- 
tors, and with other colonies I went so f#r as to leave the bot- 
tom pretty much entirely off the sections, using only a thin 
strip to hold the sections together at the bottom, to see how 
much gain there would be by the most frequent communica- 
tion all throughout the whole brood-chamber and surplus 
apartment, but at the end of the season, each part of the api- 
ary tried was about equal as regards the surplus. 


One thing 1 found, which was, that in my anxiety to get 
all the communication possible, [ had made a blundergin cut- 
ting the tin too narrow, for the bees built the honey-cells out 
too long at the top and bottom of the sections, thus making 
them so they could not well be crated, without causing the 
honey to leak more or less. The next year the tin was cut 
wider, and also many separators were slotted so as to divide 
the bees as little as possible and other colonies were prepared 
with sections without separators. No perceivable difference, 
as to yield, was the result, again, while many of the sections 
used without separators could not be crated for market, and 
had to be disposed of the best way I could. 

I finally adopted a separator as wide as the inside of the 
section, less one-quarter of an inch atthe top and bottom, with 
no perforations of any kind, and today, although [| have ex- 
perimented many ways since then, I see no reason for aban- 
doning separators, or changing what I decided uponin any- 
way, but, on the contrary, see many reasons for still continu- 
ing their use.—G. M. Doo.irTLE, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
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A National Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
proposed by Mr. Brodbeck, on page 195. If such is ever 
organized we would suggest that it be called ‘*The United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Association ” instead of ‘* National.” We 
have a National Bee-Keepers’ Union, and to use the same 
descriptive word for another society, perhaps composed of the 
same members, might lead to confusion and possible annoy- 
ance. 

Mr. Brodbeck is quite right, we think, when he intimates 
that our country ought to beable to have a grand bee-keepers’ 
association all its own. Other countries have such, and why 
not we ? 

ee ee 

Home Marketing of Honey is now receiving 
a good deal of attention in some of our contemporaries. Good 
thing. It’s high time bee-keepers are learning to work the 
‘**gold-mines” near their homes instead of rushing their honey 
off to city markets, and often into the hands of untrustworthy 
commission-dealers. As ‘‘ charity begins at home,” so should 
honey-selling. If you love your neighbors as you should, 
you'll see to it that they all are well supplied with honey be- 
fore sending a pound to city markets. The home demand must 
first be worked up, and then supplied with a good article. No 
trouble to hold it then. Think well along this line before you 
have another crop of honey to dispose of. It will pay. 


—_—___—_——=+-0- ——___- 


The Benton Bee-Book Again.—Last week we 
received the following just a little too late to appear in the 
previous number of the Bee Journal: 


FRIEND YORK :—Senator Burrows’ Concurrent Resolution 
as amended, providing for the reprint of 2U,000 copies of 
Bulletin No. 1, on ‘*The Honey-Bee,” has passed both 
branches of Congress, and is now in the hands of the printer. 
Of this edition, 15,000 copies will be distributed by Members 
of Congress, and 5,000 by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department informs me they now have over 2,000 appli- 
cations on file, and as soon as it is known that a new edition is 
to be published, they will be swamped. Will you kindly ask 
your readers to apply to their Senators or Representatives for 
copies. Should their allotment be exhausted, the requests 
will then go to the Department of Agriculture. This will 
serve two purposes, viz.: Relieve the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and impress upon Congress the extent of our industry, 





and the appreciation by the bee-keepers of the work and their 
efforts in the interest of their constituency. 
Very truly yours, Gro. E. Hirtoy, 


Now we hope that all who wish to have acopy of Mr. 
Benton’s book will follow Mr. Hilton’s directions, as giyep 
above. Be sure to apply through your Congressmen insteaq 
of the Department of Agriculture, and see to it that the 


. names of all the bee-keepers you know are sent in for the 


book. It is not always that every bee-keeper has a chance to 
get something for nothing, or merely for the asking. But 
here is a case where it seems to be the fact. Send in your re. 
quest at once—to one of your Congressmen—Senator or Rep. 
resentative. 





Comb-Honey Production.—In this number of 
the Bee Journal, Mr. Doolittle tells how to begin the season, 
and that article will be followed by others from his practica| 
pen along the line of comb-honey production. Then, next 
week, Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson will commence a series of four 
articles on ‘‘ Producing Comb Honey in Michigan.” Those 
who wish to produce comb honey will find in the articles of 
Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Hutchinson a lot of valuable instruc- 
tion, which will well repay careful reading and heeding. 


We believe that this year we have secured many of the 
very best writers on the subject of beesin this country—in 
fact, we have not spared expense in getting reading-matter 
for the Bee Journal, and we believe that our readers are ap- 
preciating it, and will do all they can to show their apprecia- 
tion, not only by way of promptly paying their own subscrip- 
tions, but will get as many of their neighbor bee-keepers as 
possible to take the Bee Journal regularly. It will pay to 
help educate all your surrounding bee-keepers, so that they 
will be likely to produce a better article of honey, and then 
not spoil a good home market afterward. 


~~ « 


The Langstroth Monument Fund,—aAs our 
experience tallies exactly with that of Gleanings in regard to 
this fund, we give here an editorial from that paper for March 
13: 

It will be remembered that, a few issues ago, a movement 
was started to build a suitable monument over the grave of 
Father Langstroth, said monument to be purchased with sub- 
scriptions received from bee-keepers. I regret to say that so 
far only a few subscriptions have been received. I cannot be- 
lieve it is because of a lack of appreciation, nor because times 
are so very hard, but because it has been putoff. I wish to 
say that even small subscriptions are very acceptable— 
amounts of 50 cents and $1.00. These, as fast as received, 
will be credited and acknowledged ; but if sent with other re- 
mittances, be sure to designate which is for the Langstroth 
monument fund. I believe that all the supply manufacturers, 
if.not a good many of the dealers, should be willing to give 
more largely than bee-keepers who buy of them; but, in the 
meantime, let the small subscriptions comein. It would in- 
deed be a reproach upon us, if, having attempted to raise 
funds for a suitable monument, we should fail. 





Miss Mathilda Candler, whose portrait is show® 
on the first page this week, is one of Wisconsin’s fair lady 
bee-keepers, living at Cassville. She began bee-keeping about 
seven years ago, by buying two colonies of bees in box-hives, 
which increased to four, and the next spring were transferred 
to Langstroth hives. 

Miss Candler uses the 10-frame Langstroth, and thinks 
that is none too large, for the queen keeps them pretty well 
filled ; also, the bees are apt to be better prepared for winter. 
The outside frames are nearly always solid full of honey. 


She works mostly for comb honey, running only 4 few 
colonies for extracted, and extracting such unfinished sections 
as are not readily sold. She cuts out and sells as broken comb 
al) not heavy enough to sell in the sections. The extracted 
sections, after being cleaned by the bees, are melted into 
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wax, or, if nice and clean, are used again the next season. In 
using these sections, Miss C. puts a row at each of the sides of 
the super, and one row in the middle, and fills out with new 
sections, using separators between each row. She thinks it 
pays to use them in this way. 

Miss Candler puts the supers on when the raspberries be- 
zin to bloom—being about two weeks before clover begins to 
bloom—and gives the bees plenty of time to get ready for 
storing the honey, if there is any. But the) last few years 
have been so dry, that the clover is nearly all gone, and her 
harvest has been mostly from basswood and fall flowers. 

She winters her bees on the summer stands, in a box or 
frame with a hole cut in, to come even with the entrance of 
the hive. To the top edge is tacked a piece of canvas or mus- 
lin. This is set over the hive and filled in with sawdust. It 
is something like a sack, which is pinned shut over the top of 
the hive with pins. Her bees winter better when prepared in 
this way, than in any other way she has tried. 

Miss Candler attended some of the sessions of the late 
Illinois convention, where we had the pleasure of meeting her. 
We hope to hear occasionally from her by way of something 
from her experience in the bee-yard. We wish all women bee- 
keepers to feel free to ‘‘ have their say” in the Bee Journal. 
This is one of their ‘‘ rights ” we shall take pleasure in seeing 
that they get. 

The Next North American Meeting—where 
will it beheld? Again we want to suggest the experiment 
of following the G. A. R. encampment this year. As the 
Grand Army meets in St. Paul in September, and that city 
will be pretty well crowded then, we think that Minneapolis 
would be the proper place. All could get round-trip tickets 
to St. Paul, and then a small street car fare would take 
them to Minneapolis in a few minutes more. It seems to 
us this plan is worth trying, as the railroad fare will be only 
one cent a mile at that time. 

While we know that it was practically decided at the St. 
Joseph convention that the North American in 1896 should 
go to Lincoln, Nebr., still we also know those good Western 
people are willing that the success of this year’s meeting shall 
not be prevented by holding the North American so strictly to 
its pledges in a matter of this kind. Doubtless some other 
year, and that very soon, the G. A. R. will meet in Lincoln or 
Omaha, and then, if we find it a good thing to follow it 
around, there will be such a big meeting of bee-keepers as will 
simply astound our Nebraska friends, although accustomed to 
big things. 

What does the Executive Committee say? Will they let 
the North American try the plan of assuring its members of 
low rates, by meeting with theG. A. R.? We would like to 
see it just once, any way, for we feel that ever afterward it 
would be the settled thing, and then wherever the annual G. 
A. R. meeting is announced, all bee-keepers would know that 
the North American will be there, too. 

a ELS es 


Asking Questions to be answered in the depart+ 
ment of ‘‘ Questions and Answers” is all right for any or all 
who are subscribers to the Bee Journal. But we have no 
‘pace to waste on people who do not think enough of the Bee 
Journal to pay for it and get it regularly. We invite our pay- 
ing subscribers to send in their questions—to us or Dr. Miller 
—but we do not feel under any obligations to answer questions 
'n the Bee Journal when asked by a bee-keeper who is trying 
‘o “sponge” his information. We have just had such a case 
—s fellow in Kentucky who ordered this journal for some 
time, Tefused to pay for it, and then sent Dr. Miller a lot of 
questions, with the request that they ‘tbe answered in the 
American Bee Journal.” Not much. Only honest people can 
patronize our question and answer departments, if we know it. 












ee 
AMONG THEBEE- PAPERS 


a NOM 


How to Feed Bees Profitably. 


The rapid breeding in the early part of the season uses up 
the stores in the hive and very frequently leaves the combs 
empty at the beginning of the honey harvest, and they will be 
filled with the choicest honey from the flowers before the sec- 
tions will receive any attention from the bees ; and sometimes, 
in a poor season, this takes about all of the honey that the 
bees are able to gather and there wil! be nothing for the bee- 
keeper to show but stings. 

This has seemed to me to be a grand opportunity for suc- 
cessful and profitable feeding, and I have made it an opportu- 
nity for exchanging sugar for honey by feeding the bees liber- 
ally at this time, filling their store-combs with sugar syrup for 
winter stores, and getting in exchange the choicest honey from 
the flowers in the sections. By this plan there is a possibility 
of some surplus if any honey is gathered from the field. 

Of course there is a premium on this exchange, just how 
much depends on several! things. 

A part of the feed given at this time will be converted into 
young bees, which will becomea part of the working-force to 
gather the surplus honey, and a part will be sealed upin the 
store-combs for winter stores. The part that becomes winter 
stores is without doubt a safe investment. The part which is 
consumed in rearing brood, rearing more bees to gather more 
honey, is, I am sure, still better. 

Sugar and water in about equal parts thoroughly dissolved 
is all thatis needed. Don’t try to fix up or doctor it in any 
way, let the bees do that themselves. Don’t imagine that you 
can help the bees in their work of ripening the feed at any 
time by making it thicker. 

You will only hinder instead of helping them. Don’t feed 
too fast; about 3 pounds of sugar per day is enough. 

The wide-awake farmer feeds and cares for his horses to 
increase their working ability; his cows for the milk and but- 
ter ; his sheep for the wool, and the poultry for the eggs. No 
sensible-up-to-the-times-farmer would think of making his 
business profitable without he did this, and yet there are very 
many bee-keepers who seem to cling to the uncertain possibili- 
ties of the bees working for nothing and boarding themselves ; 
of getting a crop without any outlay. 

But suppose the season should be a failure, how are you 
going to get your money back that you have paid out for 
sugar? I have been asked. My bees will be ready for busi- 
ness when the next season opens, instead of hovering on the 
ragged edge of starvation for half the year and then have to 
be fed to be worth anything.—H. R. BoARDMAN, in Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. 


Windbreaks. 

In regard to windbreaks, I would not advise going to the 
expense of setting out trees of any kind, because it takes so 
many years for them to mature sufficiently to be of any ser- 
vice. It is true, we have around our apiary a row of tall ever- 
greens; butthey have been 17 yearsin growing, and it is 
only for the last three or four years that they have been of 
much service. They make a perfect windbreak—the very best 
—but they are very expensive ; and by the time they would be 
of service many an apiarist might be outof the business. As 
a general rule we would advise the selection of a locality where 
natural windbreaks may be found. The apiary can often be 
located in the L that is sometimes formed by the barn and 
wagonshed. If, however, there is only one place where the 
apiary can be located, and that has no windbreak, I would 
advise putting upa tight board fence, say six or eight feet 
high, using cedar posts if you can get them. This will lasta 
good many years, and be ready for immediate use. 

No, windbreaks do no harm in shutting out summer- 
breezes. If the tees have sufficient entrance they can create 
ventilation enough to keep the hive cool, providing they have 
a little assistance in the way of shade.—E. R. Root, in Glean- 
ings. 











Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 
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in COMPLETE STOCK. 
arges ac ory the es Good Supplies and Low Prices 
ie th : ek sei at J — Our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us\is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. Tucker, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best, CHARLES H. TuHies, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. { must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly. O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so faras examined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully. Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—1 received the * Higginsville Smoker” all O. K, It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OTTO ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. indeed.in muny lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville ** Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, Ll. E. T. Flanagan. Belleville, 111. 
Henry L. Miller, Topeka. Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 
Ana by a number of others. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10h 25b 50h 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


— 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
tipping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 








. ‘ a ae vp Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
Alsike Clover ..e.. 8.80 $1.85 $3.50 $ 6.25 SENECA FALLS MEG. CO., 
Sweet Clover soccee LO 1.80 4.25 8.00 46 Water St., SENECA FALLS. N. Y 
White Clover....... 1.50 2.40 6.00 11.00 . ‘ 

Alfalfa Clover. ... .75 1.20 3.00 5.25 1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Crimson Clover.... .65 100 2.50 4.00 

Jap. Buckwheat... .30 45 861.00 1.50 


SECTIONS 
ny BAA . > '' 
$1.50aM. 3 M, $4.25. 
These ARE Not Seconds, but perfect Sections. 
As they ure not upto our present high stan- 
dard. we wish to close them out. Sample free. 
Widths—7-to-toot, | 15-16 in., and 2 in. 
Catalog of Bees & Supplies FREE. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


In order to take care of the business properly at this Branch, we bave moved to 118 Michi- 
gan St., ($rd Floor], within two blocks of the Northwestern Passenger station, where we’ve 
secured larger quarters, making ample room fora Full Assoriment, Send along your or- 
ders, remembering that we guarantee satisfaction, and at prices as lowus the best quality of 
Goods can be furnished for, Special Prices on a lot uf Stock we are closing out. Send for 
CATALOG and a List of Goods at Special Prices. 


Prices subject to market changes. 

The above prices include a good, new 25- 
cent two-bushel bag with each order. Add 25 
cents to your order, tor cartage, if wanted by 
freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





_ In order to close them out quickly we offer some good Sections, for the next 30 days, or 
while they last, at these special prices: 


€ _ White Sections, 44x44. 
25,000 7-to-ft. at these low prices—1,000 for $1.75; 2,000 for $3.00; 5,000 for $7.00 


TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 
We also have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 
100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 
On all freight orders of 35 or less, at this Branch, please add 25c. for cartage. Catalogue Free. 


The A. I. ROOT CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geo. W. York, Mer. Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


MOUTHS sugar: | A Bareain— EARLY QUEENS 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 

Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. acres land; good house; excellent well. 

For Circulars, apply to Cuas. F. MutH & Son. 


Early Queens—Tested, $1.50 ; Untested, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 


} 7de. E. L. CARKINGTON, 
Send 1Ue for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 11A4t PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 
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General Items, 


all hel Uk Ln ek i a a aa ae ae ek in 


Large Yields of Honey. 


On page 44 is published a list of large 
yields of honey. While Il have never kept 
a strict account of all my bees any season 
I have kept an account of a few of the best’ 
In 1894 I got from my five best colonies 
1,500 pounds of extracted honey, getting g 
little over 460 pounds from the best single 
colony. This count was commenced in the 
early part of June, after I had divided my 
bees and strengthened them up for the 
honey-fiow. In 1895 this same colony | 
divided, getting three new swarms and 40) 
pounds of honey from the whole. In the 
spring of 1895 they were the first to fill the 
hive to overflow, so I commenced dividing 
them up, manipulating to the best advan. 
tage until I obtained six new swarms and 4 
little over 500 pounds of honey, but we 
could only call them one colony, spring 
count; but then they are what Mr. 8S. M. 
Broyles (see page7S) calls ‘‘ Mormon bees,” 
but they are rustlers, I tell you. They are 
leather-colored, and ‘‘ up to date.” ~ 

Salt Lake City, Utah. E. 8. Lovesy. 


$e 





It Pays to Care for Bees. 


The honey-flow the past season was good. 
Those who had strong colonies secured a 
good crop of honey, and those that did not 
look after them received a small crop, and 
they wonder why they did not get as good 
acrop as those who looked after them. 
They think that they must get as much 
without taking any care of the bees as those 
who take care of them. 

It is just the same with bees as with 
cows, borses or sheep—if you don’t take 
care of them you won’t receive anything 
from them. If bee-keepers would take care 
of their bees just half as well as they do 
their other stock, they would get something 
from them, but no, they think they must 
go it without any care, and bring in lots of 
honey. Such people you can never get to 
read a paper or take one. If they would 
read the valuable American Bee Journal, 
they would see why they did not get better 
returns. A. T. BALL. 

E. Blackstone, Mass. 

—_————— et 


A Correction. 


In the report with my signature on page 
107, I was referring to Mr. J. Z. Rhodes, of 
Verndale. I think he must have madea 
mistake; if not,he has done better than 
the writer, who has kept bees here for the 
last 20 years. Having spent the summer 
in Oregon, I did not keep any last season, 
but I shall try it again here in cold Minne- 
sota, but it is away ahead of the Coast as 
regard bees and honey, and many other 
things. As one writer said, speaking of 
Texas as a bee State—All that was lacking 
was plenty of rain and good society. That 
strikes any arid country. M. 8S. Syow. 

Osakis, Minn., Feb. 13. 





Dummies and Rats. 


Mr. Epiror:—On page 143, in my reply 
to the Query 6, as to ‘Single or Double 
Brood-Chambers for 12 Frames,” the 
printer sets off my answer ai a tangent. 
One wrong letter does much mischief, and 
the word it ends, being a brand new one, 
the reader would not be apt to supply the 
right letter to make the new word. As Dr 
Miller, yourself and others, were gol 
ahead at a great rate coining new words 10 
Apicultural Nomenclature, | thought I had 
as good a right as anybody to coin one, and 
so I coined one, but it had to come to grief 
before it saw the light. 1“. 

The querist wanted to know whether s 
was best to have his 12 frames in a singi© 
hive or in ‘*two 8-frame hives, filling up 
the vacancy with dummies.”’ The last sen- 
tence of my reply was: “If you must 
have 12 frames or more in the brood-cham- 
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suY "DIRECT FROM FACTORY, ” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


E PRICES, Delivered FREE 
At W HO peony 8 allcolors, and SAVE. Dealers 
For He “yy .4 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 





profits : ill surprise you. Write for Samples. 
Alliance ie RSOLLy 289 biymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
weation the Americom Bee Journa, 

Y av ay pp 

MURDERED 

We have killed high prices. Give me a trial 


jer and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. e ach. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested. 7a ets. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
ralians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
came price. Best of References given. 
B. BANKSTON, 

CHRIESM Am. Burleson Co., TEX. 
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paTSH GOLD COMING BACK 


ve received an order from an English 
1 , also a remit- 

( I This third 

) that the favorite American fence suits 

t in also 

PARE Ww OVEN WIRE FENCE C®.. Adrian, Mich, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Better than 10°! Discount ! 


By comparing the following with the custom- 
ary pricesof Foundation they will be found 
to be better than a 10 % discount. Prices are 
f.o. bD., cut to any size. 
COMB FOUNDATION. 
1b 5m 10h 25pm 














Heavy or Medium..... 45e 42c 40c 38¢e 
Light cosssseccsvenfOG €46 @88 206 
Thin POE 50e 49ce 47c 45e¢ 
Extra Thin..... -----0909C 54¢ 52c 50c 
Samples Free. Watch this advertisement for 


changes. 


Better buy now. before prices ad- 


vance. BEESWAX—30e eash, 32¢c trade, de- 
livered. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., 
always in stock, PRICE3 are right. Order 
before the rush. WwW. J. FINCH, Jr 
L1Atf SPR INGFIELD, ILLs. 
Ve . the Amerisznn Kee Jor rag, 













formation re- 
ing artificial 
= Hatching & Brooding 

= treatise on pou 
try ey | oon t for 4c 
stamps. irculs ar free. § 










Write now, 
Des Moines 
tncubator Co. 
Boxy 78 VesMoines,la 


YL dtention the Ainmerwan Bee Journal. 


California He 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
vimate or Resources, send for a Sample © opy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 




















ja leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Patific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 


Sample Copy Free. 
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~20 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


f 
B. you are in need of Queens, let me have 


rder. Price-List Free. 
SA26t 

A2 J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the. American Bee sournal. 








ber, I would advise the double 8 duly dum- 
mied.”’ Now, so far as I know, Iam the 
father of that last word—dummied —but the 
printer put an ‘'s” in the place of the last 
d, and so spoiled both word and sentence. 

I now come to 2ats. If any reader of the 
Bee Journal knows how to circumvent rats 
that are too cute to eat poison of any kind, 
no matter how it is mixed, or go into any 
trap, no matter how it is set, that is the 
man or brother I wish to hear from 
(through this journal) right away. Let Dr. 
Miller, who answers all sorts of questions, 
speak; but he must keep back that ** Don’t 
know.” Let anybody and everybody 
speak who hasa plan. Never mind telling 
me about cats as traps—I know all about 
that—but have no cats. 

Selby, Ont. ALLEN PRINGLE. 


{If Mr. Pringle knew how we studied over 
that new word ‘‘dummied,’’ and from his 
writing couldn’t possibly make anything 
but the old “dummies” out of it, he'd 
have some sympathy for us. When a word 
is coined, it should stand out new, bright 
and plain, then even such mortals as editors 
wouldn’t stumble over it, and get all 
‘“‘dummied” up. We'll try, in the future, 
to look out for new words when they are 
‘* fired’ at us, for we know how exasperat- 
ing it is to have new things spoiled.—Ep. | 
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Gathering Pollen. 


My bees are building up nicely. The 
weather is fine, and bees loaded with pollen 
are comingin. I started brood early in 
January by feeding corn meal, and on Jan. 
10 I noticed the first load of natural pollen 
come in. I had one colony that was short 
on stores; I fed them by filling both sides 
of the combs with honey. A colony near 
by robbed them, and they made no effort 
to protect their stores. The robber colony 
was so strong that they cleaned them out 
in one day, so I removed the hive that had 
been robbed, and put the bees into another 
hive, and gave them frames of sealed 
honey. They now defend themselves, and 
are doing nicely. I left them 50 feet from 
their old stand. The queen I found on the 
hive-cover on Dec, 24, that I mentioned in 
the American Bee Journal, bas left the hive 
again, and I have failed to find her, as she 
failed to return this time. SUBSCRIBER. 

Waring, Tex., Feb. 14. 
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Wintering Bees. 


Ithink my way of wintering bees has 
proved as satisfactory as any. I built my 
bee-house in the fall of 1892, and I put in 65 
colonies, some of them being nuclei. I put 
them in Nov. 24, 1592, and took out 63 colo- 
nies April 8, 1893. It was a poor year in 
our section for surplus honey; the increase 
for 1893 was to 95 old and young colonies, 
which I sold down to 89 colonies; these 1 
put into the bee-house Nov. 25, and took out 
89 April 17 and 158, 1894, without any loss. 

It was a poor year here in 1894 for sur- 
plus honey—had only about 500 pounds of 
salable honey, and increased to 155 colonies. 
In the fall I shook the bees out of 13 heavy 
colonies, which left me 142, which f put into 
the bee-house Nov. 26, and in April, 1895, I 
took out 141 in gvod condition, the one 
dying for want of honey. Iput on some 
sections May 8, which the bees took hold of 
in good earnest—they put as high as 15 to 
20 pounds in some of the supers, and on 
May 11 it was dark and lowry, on the 12th 
cold and snowy, and at night it froze the 
ground one inch or more on the beet beds 
in the garden. This put adamper on honey- 
gathering, for the white clover, Alsike and 
raspberry were past commencing to bloom ; 
they were frozen black as could be, and it 
froze all the young growth on basswood, so 
I do not think there was a basswood bloom 
in ourtown. There was no honey coming 
in for some time, until white clover and 
white daisy sprouted again; by this time 
the bees had consumed most of the honey 





they had stored, and what they had in the 
hive. I had to put insome frames of honey 
to supply their wants. 

I sold 50 colonies the day after the freeze, 
and traded others for work, and so reduced 
my bees down to about 84colonies. My first 
swarms for 1895 were on May 2% and 31. 
Bees did not store any surplus honey to 
speak of, only 800 or 900 pounds from 584 
colonies, spring count. They increased to 
110 colonies and 10 nuclei, which I put into 
the bee-house Nov. 37, most of them being 
very heavy with honey, but I think not as 
heavy with bees as they should be, on ac- 
count of the long spell of dry weather that 
we had, and no fall flowers for the bees to 
work on so as to keep up breeding. 

Our home market for honey is only 8 
cents per pound.-and slow sale at that. I 
have not seen a section of white honey in 
our vicinity that was stored in 1895. Our 
surplus honey was mostly from buckwheat, 
with the exception of the first that was am- 
ber in color. I think one thing our poor 
seasons here are due to, is that there are 
too many bees kept for the territory they 

occupy; there are nearly 300 colonies be- 
sides mine within a radius of 4 miles 
around my bee-yard. 

My bees seem to be wintering finely so 
far, and lam looking forward to the sea- 
son of 1806 to be a good one for honey. 

ANDREW M. THOMPSON. 

Canaseraga, N. Y., Jan. 2%. 


> ~<— > 


Wintering Well. 


Bees seem to winter well, better so far 
than usual. The weather is warm for this 
time of year—50 degrees above to-day. We 
have had only three or four days of sleigh- 
ing this winter, and but little snow is left. 

C. THEILMANN. 
Feb. 23. 


——_ --___ +--+ ~—<be + 


Theilmanton, Minn., 


Wintering Nicely. 


I started last spring with two colonies, 
increased to six, and got 65 pounds of comb 
honey, mostly buckwheat. There was not 
much early honey on account of the frosts. 
My bees bad their last flight Jan. 18, and 
are wintering nicely. 

Hersert C. TOWLE. 

Northwood Narrows, N. H., Feb. 20. 


——__—_+- << o <— 


Sweet Clover in Texas. 


I have 10 acres of sweetclover now sown, 
and willsow 5 acres more next week. 1 
think I will have sweet clover honey 
another year. Ihave had from one to two 
acres of sweet clover for the past four 
years. It is a perfect success here, and 
bees work on it with great vigor; but I 
have never had any pure sweet clover 
honey. J. D. GIVENS. 

Lisbon, Tex. 


—__e -—— e ~~ -—- - - — 


Sweet Clover Honey in Colorado. 


I was surprised when I read the article 
on page 73, by 8. M. Carlzen, in regard to 
sweet clover honey. He says: ‘Here in 
Colorado we despise it, because it spoils the 
sale of our alfalfa. honey, if mixed.’”’ My 
experience is just the reverse. The bee- 
keepers here prize sweet clover above all 
other plants, both for the quality and 
quantity produced. 

I have produced thousands of pounds of 
both alfalfa and sweet clover honey, as 
well as a mixture of thetwo. I have sold 
honey all over this corner of Colorado, and 
have never had any honey rated as any- 
thing but first-class. When people havea 
preference it is always for the sweet clover. 

At our altitude (7.000 feet) our alfalfa 
begins to bloom the first week in July. For 
three weeks we have pure alfalfa honey. 
About the Jast week in July the sweet 
clover comes in, and we get a mixture for 
about two or three weeks. Then the alfalfa 
in waste-places dries up, the first cutting of 
alfalfa is all up, the second has not bloomed, 
and we have absolutely no other plant in 
bloom but sweet clover. We count on our 
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best comb honey during the time that the | 


honey is pure sweet clover, as it is whiter 
and thicker, and has a flavor that is not ex- 
celled by any. 

Isn’t it possible that Mr. Carlzen has 
some weed in his neighborhood that spoils 
his sweet clover honey ? 

There has been astrong prejudice here 
against the plant, asit takes possession of 
ditches and fence-corners and every waste 
nook. Some of the farmers have tried 
making hay of it, and those who cutit at 
the proper time found that stock would eat 
it in preference to alfalfa. Those who put 
it up after it got woody and strong, declare 
that it is a bad weed, and that we 
ought to have a law compelling people to 
exterminate the pest. So it seems there is 
a difference of opinion about it outside of 
the quality of its honey. 

Mancos, Colo. Mrs. A. J. BARBER. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Beautiful day, this. Bees are out having 
a jollification, all in ap rete i good condi- 
tion. Tas . WILLIAMS. 
Appleton City, Mo., Feb. 16. 


Report for 1895. 


I have 40 colonies on the summer stands, 
packed on top with dry leaves. I think they 
are wintering nicely. I got 900 pounds of 
nice comb honey last season. I have kept 
bees 30 years, and think they pay — 
properly cared for. S. M. Co 

Angola, Ind., Feb. 19. 








Bee-Keeping in West Virginia. 


My bees are on the summer stands, and 
have been wintering very well. At this 
time they are very strong. I had 82 col- 
onies that went into winter quarters; most 
of them were in good condition. Bees 
swarmed very much here last summer, 
some colonies swarming as many as two or 
three times, which kept the parent colony 
from storing much surplus honey, but there 
was a good sugar tree, basswood and tulip 
or whitewood bloom here, and bees did 
well. A great many swarms went to the 
woods. J. C. WILLIAMSON. 

Williamson, W. Va., Feb. 15. 


~~ 


Leather-Colored Italians, Etc. 


Referring to Dr. Miller’s comment on my 
article on page 29, in regard to non-swarm- 
ing bees, I may say that I am nota large 
bee-keeper, my average being from 5 to 10 
colonies, asI have not time to attend to 
many. Of course, if I kept a large number 
I have no doubt I would have some swarms, 
as I do not claim that my bees are any dif- 
ferent from others of their kind; they are 
what are called ‘*‘ leather-colored Ttalians, ” 
but I might say bere that they are not like 
the Italians I had at one time, away back 
in 1870—when the drones and bees were out 
in full force it was like a shower of gold in 
front of the hive. 

Now for the size of the biveI use: Itis 
18 inches long, 12 inches deep, and 1214 
inches wide indside, with 12 frames placed 
across the hive. I like them better than 
the frames lengthwise, as I find them 
handier for extracting, which I do alto- 








gether, as it pays me better than comb 
honey. The supers are the same as the 
hive, and are interchangeable, and if the 
queen happens to go up and fill 4 or 5 
frames, as she sometimes does, they come 
in handy to start a nucleus, giving it the 
queen, letting the old colony rear another. 
I have no doubt if I went in for produc- 
ingcomb honey,I might want a different 
hive, and would probably have the same 
trouble witno swarming as many others 
seem to have. Jno. McKriumie. 
Niagara, Ont. 
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Not a Cold Winter. 


This has not been a very cold winter here 
so far, but the bees have not hada chance 
to fly since Nov. 20. 

I would like to correspond with some of 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
living in the State of Washington, on the 
west side of the mountains. 

Luce, Mich., Feb. 13. 


Prospects in Washington. 


We have just had three days of freezing, 
down to 20 degrees above zero, which is 
quite an extreme for us to have, especially 
at this time of the year. So far we have 
had fine weather, and it is fine now except 
itiscold. Our gardens are in fine shape. 
Roses had a 14 inch growthon them March 
1, but to-day isa little warmer, and I ex- 
pect to-morrow the ground will be soft 
again. Bees have been bringing in pollen 
since Jan. 15; usually they commence about 
Feb. 20. Clover is coming up finely all 
around. G. D. Lirrooy. 

Tacoma, Wash., March 3. 


Wyo. CRAIG. 








Bee-Keeping in Arkansas. 


I commenced in the spring of 1895 with 50 
good colonies and 40 nuclei. From all that 
were in good condition I got about 100 
pounds to the colony, all _ honey in 
one-pound sections. honey was all 
gathered in the month m | May. It rained 
the month of June, but we didn’t get any 
basswood honey last year. Our basswood 
commences blooming about June 10, so our 
crop was from holly, black-gum and ratan. 
I missed a fall crop for the first time in 10 
years, as it was so dry here that the peas 
and mint did not yield any nectar. 


I closed the season with 120 colonies. My 
honey netted 10 cents a pound in my home 
market. 

We have had a nice winter—the tempera- 
ture has gone down to 14 degrees above 
zero only twice, with an average of 44 de- 
grees through January and February. 

My golden Italians are in the lead with 
the 3-banded or Carniolans. 

Ozan, Ark., Feb. 12. J. W. TayLor. 





Answers to Some Questions. 


Dr. Miller calls me out again on page 73, 
to answer questions, which I will try to do. 
I can tell only on an average (but that’s 
all), asI only worked with the bees after 
coming from work after 5 o’clock. 

In June the average was about 10 frames; 
August, from 13 to 14 frames in all of them. 
This brood was in the two lower stories. 
Occasionally some greedy queen would lay 
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he Demin Sal 
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Mention the American Bee Journai, 


The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation, 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my Ajj. 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there jg no 
better made. Now is the the time to send way 
to be worked up. Send for Samples and Cata. 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 30c cash, 
UG. WEISS, Hortonville, Wis, 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal 
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= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


e"——-ae-Keener’s: Guide 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


UIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
¢ natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 100 pages. Tells all about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. Price only lic, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box 94 Freeport, Ills 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bevees placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Root's 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shippi 5 point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
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New England Supply Depot! 


You can get the most complete fan Hive, 
also other Supplies. at—H. ALLEY’S. 
Room 5, 82 Water S8t., - BOSTON. M ASS 
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story, obliging me to place it 


aaah an outside comb from the That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


lower story in its place. Bee-zine would 
4 


revent this trouble, but to my notion this PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 

reve 

i; not nearly so much Bry Baye Bg ato We bave arranged with the inventor of the new Queen-Clipping Device (Mr. Mon- 
crawling through ss more than one | &tte), to offer it to our present subscribers as a Premium for getting NEW subscribers. 

Then I do pat peng baw than two stories Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
out of ten will wa 


; will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE; and will also send a copy of Newman’s 160- 
and rear brood . e mol —— page book—* Bees and Honey ’’—to the new subscriber. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
oh, aaa to be the cause will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
prove > | You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 


to lay 
swarmed very muc 
time. Old queens 
or at least seemed to be. 


' ‘ _ page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
E. St. Louis, Ill. H. B. Lavanme. sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 
; ares GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 





Wintering All Right. 7 3 
soos were wintering allright inthe cellar | 3{3% xt xb xt xt x ts xtz ste nts xix te | Honey & Becswax Market Quotations. 
in this vicinity up to Feb. 18. I have 36 ORIGINAL 


eolonies in good condition, and if we can 
have some rain in May we may have some BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


-_ © N's 





CHICAGO. ILL... Mar. 20.—White clover and 
basswood comb is sought after in preference 


, clover honey. We hada lot of rain before to any other, and commands a better price 


Christmas, and there is about 10 inches of 


c Se and now sells at lic. for clover and 13@14c, 
snow now, with very oc t nniye ment oo KJ Se ceeeese. Other white comb ogrer sete 

- are abo ) acres Aisike clover within oO at 2c.; dark, Sc. amber, ¢ c., an 
nates pena pe apiary. I did not get any r Wonderful pha | slow of sale. Micieoseea is unusually 

] ol or honey in 1395—it was too dry in the 4 Record ' dull, with large amounts on sale. White clo- 
io : * x . 


spring. I got 2.500 pounds last year, 
mostly from buckwheat and black-heart 
weed. Lam sowing sweet clover along the 
roadside and on waste-places, for I think it 
is the best honey-plant I have. 

[have taken the American Bee Journal 
ever since I began to keep bees (four years), 
and would not get along without it if it 


ver and linden, 6@7c.; dark and amber grades, 
4%@d5c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 





HAVE LASTED 17 
YEARS. 


—BEST ON EARTH. 
Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892,are the original, 
my best invention since my open or di- 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Mar. 18.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 
No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 13@14c.; No. 2, 10@11c.; 
No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c.; amber, 5@5c. 








Beeswax, 20@22c. C.C. C. & Co. 
cost $2.00 a year. Jacos WIRTH. rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- 
a Rickel, Ills., Feb. 21. tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handle and CINCINNATI. O., Mar. 19.—Demand is fair 
Nose Patent bent all the ot mig ta ed for best white comb honey, at 12@l4c.ina 
a Pee —_ oe eal “ir jobbing way. Extracted is fair at 4@7c. Sup- 
i —_— tarved. vo SS a we plies of both are fair. 
‘ Feeding Bees—Bees Sta: you buy | po Bingham on Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
; february was anice month, warm and Kkers and Honey-Knives you wi good to choice yellow. Arrivals are not ade- 
re til Th I ld fi d never regret it. The ** Doctor,’’ 4-inch quate to the demand. C.F.M.&8. 
id springlike here. The bees cou y an larger than any other smoker on the 
a vat whenever they felt like it, and I rather 


market—3%-inch stove. by mail, $1.50 
Conqueror, 3 ** ” = 1.10 
Large, 2%-in. ** ” 1.00 
Plain, 2-in. * - -70 
Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. .60 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, 


guess they worked too hard at it, for there 
are lots of them that will fly no more. Out 
TD of 35 colonies there are only 24 left, and I 
have been feeding all the syrup 9s | would 
take the last week of February. fed in 
the open air; 10 pounds of granulated 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., Mar, 6,—Honey has 
been selling freely, there being considerable 
call for como honey, and the war in Cuba has 
made extracted honey sell to the baking trade 
who previously used Cuba honey. We quote: 
Fancy comb. 15c.; fair to good, 11@13.; fair, 
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. 7 9c. Extracted, 44%@5%c.; pure white clover, 
Y sugar, 10 pounds of boiling water; put the , F. MENSMAM, Darwell, Mich. 10c. Beeswax, 30c. Ww 
a : : : - 7Atf Mention the Bee Journal. 
+d sugar into a tin pail, pour in the water, yk: , a ee ee 
ab- and stir with the mush-paddle until all is WIN WX Wik WIX WK WK WIX WI DIX WK WX WI RK, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Market quiet. 
“ng ~ sic then set aaa. to cool When WR AR AR AR RS ARR AK ARR caial White comb in fair demand at 11@l4c. Very 
Be, « pice sae “, “ little demand for buckwheat comb at 8@9c. 
lukewarm pour into milk-pans, or bread- i , 
lls ; i Bicnse ’ - BEG | N N ERS Extracted selling fairly well, principally Cal- 
pans, —— poe yee — —_ cover —_ o ifornia, at 54@5%c., and some buckwheat 
cheese-cloth, and set out in e aplary. ¥ es - moving at 4@4%c.; Southern, 50@55c. per 
- you do not have the cheese-cloth, fill with ee aoe adden t0-sene teak: te gallon; white clover and basswood. 54%@6c. 
‘lean corn-cobs, then pour in your syrup. Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 ‘cents: if Beeswax unchanged. H. B. & 8. 
February 28 and 29 the bees worked sent by mail, 28c. The little book ANG | ne eee 
P- strong op soft-maple bloom. March 1 was Se ein ater imma a. 
49- cloudy andcold; the 2nd cloudy and colder ; ee ake Aa . ‘ines dealer. j 
26, the 3rd it snowed until noon, and is still | SSe, AAS Say Sees conan enter, List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 
‘loudy and cold. LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
'here have been more bees that died of Le RS 
% starvation this winter than I ever knew in * . Chicago, flis. 
8. ne winter before. J. C. Baucu. Dadant ‘ Foundation R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
3ronson, Kans., March 3. EU “e 
= e e New York, N. Y. 
! + —____ — Pe Il (hicaeo ! HILDRETH nace. & Soemaen, 
, F " ~| thom . 120 & 122 West Broadway. 
i Crimson Clover Growing. : Cuas. IsrRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
On : No other Goods kept there. 
I have seen Dr. Miller’s comment on page Send for Price-List, Kansas City, Mo. 
he pag 
‘, in regard to what I said on page 78 CHAS, DADANT & SON, C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
ta. about my 4 acres of crimson clover. The 118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
| plece is apart of a 6-acre field that I in- 13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. Buffalo, N.Y. 
eT ten led to sow to buckwheat next season, BATTERSON & CoO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
ns it = not = disturbed until time to sow y Hamilton, Ills. 
muck wheat, sy that time it will show GHEPER THAN EVER ~ 
plainly whether it is going to be worth g | CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
— ‘eaving or not. If itis, I will leave it for | Hilton’s White T Supers Philadelphia, Pa. 
iN tk e seed to ripen; if not, I will plow it up — eee ny a | Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
and sow to buckwhe ‘ Rood San. ves Sections " b mot ers : 
es tended. my as crleeny And everything needed in the apiary. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
os Je : " ‘ e of 36 ves f a | C.F, Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
fs My idea was that if it was sowed in the | 1596 ¢ oe eS 27 
(1 ‘ail, and blossomed in May, as they tell GEO. E. HILTON, | Scooscesscsssssssesse soso 
| abo op —_ get the crop off (or plow it 13Atf FREMONT, MICH. | iE i : Phot 1 w 
inder for a fertilizer) in time to sow a cro . is 2 ece-Keepers 10tograph.—We 
ced of buckwheat, and thereby improve the panne the Asmenreans S508 SOwrnet | have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
8 land and still not miss a crop. If crimson | cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
| lover wili work here as they tell about, it | |HATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM | | ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
Y. ‘just whatI want. The blossoms for the ES EE ih the MODEL] | likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
bees, the clover as a fertilizer, followed — fi EXCELSIOR Incubator | the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
with buckwheat for the bees, and still get a ZN Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
a Top off the land; and if this piece should ee eee Went ecteg | | mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
be a failure, I will try again, but next time te ] first-class Matcher made.| | they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
1 will know more about when to sow it, as ocue, WITS 190 ro 1. STANT. | So those who order first will get the most 
ve, T have a brother-in-law that is foreman at - . SESS Stn St Quincy Mt. ‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
$3 cur State Experiment Station, and he Mention the American Bee Journci. the Bee Journal office. 
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$3.) Worth for $2.00 ! 


Until further notice, we propose to give you 
a chance to get sone good reading-matter for 
the long winter evenings, at half price. 


Send us $2.00, ind we will mail you your 
choice of $2.00 worth ot the following book- 
lets, and also cre lit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year: 


Poultry for Market and Profit............. 25e¢ 
Our POUT DOC... . 65. cssavescctsssesss OOO 
Turkeys tor Market and Profit............. 25e 
Capons and Caponizing .............6.- 30c 
PP are ee ose BOO 
Preparation of Honey tor the Market. .. 10c 
Bee-Pasturage a Necessity..... ........... 10e 
Hive 1 Use, by Doolittle............. caaeca. ee 
Fou! Brood, by Dr. Howard... ...... ‘ones’ ee 
Poul Brood, by KRohnke .. .... .ccoscececesss 25¢e 
Foul Brood, by Cheshire................... 10€ 
Bee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. Tinker .... 25e 
Kendall’s Horse-Book—Eng. or German.. 25¢ 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook ............. 25c 
Hand-Book of Health. by Dr. Foote....... 25c 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.......... 35¢ 
Potato Culture. Dy Terry... ...4..s0cccsscces 40c 
Carp Culture, by Root & Finney........... 40c 
Strawberry Culture, by Terry & Root..... 40c 
Bienen Kultur, by Newman [German].... 40c 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping | Pierce]. 50c 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry Alley. 50c 
Advanced Bee-Culture. by Hutchinson... 50e 
5 Honey as Food and Medicine............ 25¢ 


GEORGI, W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HOVE We have a large amount of Pure 
NUE No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 
NEEI Of those great honey-producing plants 
JU —Alfalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb. 


- 7? Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss bee-esc ape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are Re eer Magap thane 

) . », ivq With double -case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Srpecuna Wicker 
Gate Honey-Board. with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

E. 8. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East St.. SAU.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mention the American Ber Journai, 9Atf 





Willow-Herb, White Sage, Basswood 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


—For Sale.— 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
furnish Willow - Herb or White Sage 
Extracted Honey. in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, 
na case,8 cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 7% cents. 


The Basswood Honey is all in kegs 
holding 170 pounds, net. It is a very superior 
quality, and the prices are: 1 keg, 8% cents 
per pound ; 2 kegs or more, 8 cents. 

Cash MUST accompany each order. 

Ge A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity. and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Convention Notices. 


TExAsS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ con- 
vention will be held on April 1 and 2, 1896, 
All bee-keepers are invited. 

Blossom, Tex. W. H. WuiIre, Sec. 


UTrAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54, City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Apr. 6, 1896, at10 a.m. Allareinvited. “In 
union is strength. By industry we thrive.” 
Come, and bring your friends, and enjoy a 
good time. A full program in the interest of 
the industry will be presented. The Associa- 
tion needs your ald; then let every one do his 
full duty for our own interest and self-pres- 
ervatioa. GEO. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 

Provo, Utah. 





March 26, 








sowed a little piece of crimson clover every 
month last season to test it. 


If I have any success with the clover, or 
discover anything about it that I think 
would be of any interest to the bee-keeping 
fraternity, I will report it. 

Scorr LaMont. 

Jarrett, Minn., Feb. 25. 


EO 


Another House-Apiary, Etc. 


I have been a reader of the ‘ Old Relia- 
ble’? two years, and would not think of 
trying to get along without it. I have 26 
colonies of bees, wintering in the cellar. I 
have a two-inch cold-air pipe, and all are in 
fine condition. Ikeepthem in a building 
throughout the gathering season. My 
building isa copy of H. P. Langdon’s, of 
New York, with two exceptions, viz.: mine 
is one foot wider, and instead of a board 
floor, I filled within the walls stones, cov- 
ering them nicely with coarse sand. I can 
walk about or work at anything, and do 
not jar the hives in the least. Everything 
is handy, and what a comfort it is, indeed, 
to care for them in this way! One can per- 
form the work for four times as many colo- 
nies in the same time as when kept out-of- 
doors, and surely more honey is secured. 

I nearly forgot to mention that I use this 
building for poultry in the winter, and in 
the spring, after having cleaned and puri- 
fied this sand floor, no one can tell that 
fowls had ever been inside of it, for no 
roosts or nests are near enough to the 
building so that it could in any way be 
soiled. 

The building cost 350, is 12x25 feet, nicely 
made, within 2 rods of our house, thus 
making it very handy in both winter and 
summer. I have had poultry in it this 
makes the second winter; the first winter I 
sold £28.90 worth of eggs, and I willdo as 
well this winter. My bees occupied it last 
summer, for the first time. My crop of 
honey was 1,089 pounds in one-pound sec- 
tions, and sold at 15 cents. 5S. E. Roop. 

Fertile, lowa, Feb. 21. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


The prospects here for a honey crop are 
very poor, as we have had less rain so far 
than any other year since I have been in 
the State, which is seven years. Bees are 
generally in fine condition. 

F. C. WiGGINs. 

San Diego, Calif., Feb. 15. 


Bees Had a Joyful Time. 


This has been a beautiful day, the mer- 
cury at sunrise being 29degrees above zero; 
at 10 a. m., 42 degrees; in the shade at noon, 
45 degrees, and in the sun, 55 degrees. My 
bees had what I calla ‘* melee;’’ they were 
out in full foree—every hive seemed to send 
out a joyful anthem, as they have not had 
such a flight since last November. My bees 
were on the summer stands packed in chaff, 
outside cases. i use the 10-frame hive. 
When they swarm it means bees, but my 8- 
frame hives gives small swarms, and not 
many left at home to keep house. 

Ionia, Mich., Feb. 26. JACOB MOORE. 





Warm Weather in Virginia. 


Our bees have wintered nicely so far, but 
it has been so warm that they have eaten a 
lot of honey—so much that I thought best 
to feed some of the weak colonies, if it was 
late for feeding. February 13 I fed the 
weakest of them. After feeding I had about 
nine pounds of syrup left, which I put into 
a kettle and put some hay in it, so that the 
bees would not drown. I put it in the api- 
ary so that all the bees could get some. 
Would you believe it?—a colony, queen 
and all, leftits hive and clustered on a 
board standing by the back of a hive, close 
to where [had the syrup. Not knowing it 
was acolony at the time, I thought they 
were waiting their turn to get at the syrup, 
there being so many bees on it all the time! 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 
Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. Cook. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat anq 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the Ameri 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book kere is quite yp. 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sej- 
entific and practical bee-book published to. 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re. 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper js 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with. 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Can 


For Two New Subscribers and 
Your Own Renewal. 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal and your own renewal (with $3.00). 
and we will mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
book FREE as a premium. and also a copy of 
the 160-page ** Bees and Honey”’ to each New 
Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone is $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
tLe Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


COMB FOUNDATION! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supp'ies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundaiion. Orders filled promptly, 
Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, By THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 
















her beauty 
make her hap; 
by buying hera 






FAULTLESS 
QUAKER DISH 


WASHER. 

It is a marvel of 
simplicity anda 
wonder for utility. 


Then save her strength, save 
- her health | 


NV ashes, rinces 

_. dries & polishes 

? in two minutes 

Lasts a lifetime 6 
Tt selis quickly 

Everybody wants it when they once see it. Agents i 


make money rapidiy. Write today forterms et 
The Quaker Noveity Co. Salem, Ohio. 
She Sane Goce 


13A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Kansas Bee - Keepers! 
—SAVE FREIGHT— 


Acar oe Higginsville Bee-Supplies ” 
just received. GET MY CATALOGUE. 


HENRY L. MILLER, eae 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN 
1A13t Mention the American Bee Journd. 


1896 Sa@oNey |S 
site ITALIAN QUEEN 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


A, 
J.P. H. BROWN, AUSUST: 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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But as night was near, and they remained 
there, I took a small stick and began to 
enread them a little, as there were sO many. 
found a queen among them; I took her 
with the bees to the hive they came from, 
put them at the entrance, and they all went 
in. Before taking them back, I looked into 
the hive and found they had plenty of 
honey to last them through the winter. 
Now. why did they leave the hive like that ? 
We have not had more than 10 cold days 
this winter bere. It isso warm that the 
fruit-trees are budding already; if it keeps 
warm like this until March, and then comes 
cold, we will have very little fruit this 
vear W. W. SEELEY. 
* Norfolk, Va., Feb. 15. 


—- 








Tolerably Good Season in 1895. 


The past season was only a _tolerably 
eood one in this part of Missouri. In the 
early spring of 1895 the weather was warm ; 
fruit-bloom of all kinds was early and 
abundant. As the weather was fine, the 
hees were able to work on the bloom early 
and late, so they soon filled their hives to 
overflowing with brood and considerable 
honey. About May 10 there came a cold 
spell that lasted until fruit-bloom was 
gone, then we had very little honey and no 
swarms until basswood bloom, which was 
about July 10. This bloom was very good. 
The colonies averaged about one swarm 
each, and gathered on an average about 36 
pounds of comb honey, which sold in my 
home market at 20 cents per section of one- 
pound. After basswood bloom my bees 
barely made a living. 

Later on I will tell how the bees wintered, 
and how I managed them when I discov- 
ered, late in the fall, that they would not 
have enough stores to winter on. 

JOHN W. BEatTry. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo., Feb. 15. 


- _—_- 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


In 1894 I started into winter with 4 colo- 
nies of bees, and in the spring I had none. 
[never knew there were any books that 
tell how to keep bees. Last spring I bought 
two colonies, and now I have seven in good 
condition. Iuse the 8 and 10 frame Lang- 
stroth hive. I don’t think I could keep bees 
without the American Bee Journal. Look 
through one year’s subscription, and see 
how many valuable points it gives. 

; HARVEY BROKAW. 

Newville, Ohio, Feb. 17. 





Sweet Clover—An Open Winter. 


Ido wish that I was able to answer all 
the questions satisfactorily propounded to 
me regarding sweet clover since I wrote 
that last article on it. I have found out 
since, to fully satisfy me, that I am every 
bitas much of a “know nothing’ as Dr. 
Miller at times pretends to be. If I am 
always to be “cornered”? the wayI have 
been, when I write a piece for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, I think I had better 
“swear off,” and keep mum in the future. 
Nearly every day I receive letters of in- 
quiry, and, of course, I try my level best 
to satisfy those anxious to learn more about 
sweet clover. However, I am glad to know 
that sweet clover is on the boom, and those 
interested will have to try it on their own 
hook, in their respective localities, and 
thus satisfy themselves. 
< am sorry to say to Mr. E. S. Miles, of 

enison, lowa, that I never attempted to 
harvest the seed of melilot in any consider- 
able quantity, hence I do not know how it 
is best handled. But still, I have my idea 
how I think it ought to be done. 

. 0 handle the unchecked growth of sweet 
Clover for the purpose of securing the seed, 
‘out of the question, I think. By cutting 
't before blooming in the month of June 
and then harvest the second growth when 
Properly matured, strikes me as being the 
Proper way to proceed. The second growth 
“mits of being cut and handled by a self- 





binding machine, I think; and thus could 





be handled. But the seed drops off easily 
when very dry, and it, no doubt, requires 
careful handling to prevent this,so as to 
secure the seed. 

It would be interesting to learn the modus 
operandi in practice in the province of 
Bokbara, from which the imported melilot 
seed is shipped here. Allthe imported seed 
of melilot is well hulled, while all the seed 
grown in this country is largely still in the 
hull when sold;—and herel will drop the 
subject, because—‘' I don’t know ” anything 
positive about it. 

We have had, so far, an extremely mild 
and open winter, and my bees (on the sum- 
mer stands in my bee-shed) bave wintered 
perfectly. They have consumed more of 
their stores than in former winters. On 
Feb. 21 I found in most hives from one to 
three combs with more or less capped brood 
inthem. Ihave re-arranged them where 
needed, and supplied some colonies with 
reserve combs well filled with honey, so 
that they will need no further attention 
until about April. 

From Jan. 1 until now, my bees had just 
20 flights—a little too much of a good thing 
in winter, I think. 1 presume, though, that 
March and April will come in and do some 
equalizing, by bringing us one cold wave 
after another, and the bees then will suffer 
the consequences. Wo. SToO.uey. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Feb. 24. 


[We hope that any of our readers who 
know will tell us how to handle sweet 
clover in order to get the seed from it. 
There are many particulars about this 
plant that ought ,to be more generally 
known, and we shall be very glad to pub- 
lish everything that is sent us regarding it. 
We know its honey is very fine, and we 
think its real value as a general utility 
plant on the farm needs only to be more 
widely known to insure a more general 
growing of it throughout the country. 
Then will the bees and their keepers laugh 
in the abundance of sweets which the hives 
will always contain.—EDITOR. | 





Bees Killed with Poison. 


On March 21, 1895, I shipped by express 
four colonies of Italian bees to H R. 
Hearne, of Robinson county, Tex. He re- 
ported lately to me that he received them 
all right, and they did well—swarmed eight 
times. About the latter part of August he 
put poison on his cotton, for the purpose of 
killing the boll-worm. The bees were at 
work on the cotton-bloom at the time, and 
in ten days they were all dead. Now he 
wants more bees of the same kind. 


The poison consisted of Paris green and 
London purple, put on in a dry state with 
a blower. The bees never returned from 
the field where they got the poison. All 
died from home, leaving their hives full of 
nice honey, and not a dead bee, or a live 
one, in the hives. 

This should be a warning to bee-keepers, 
to be careful how they use poison. 

Hunt Co., Tex. W. R. Grawam. 


——_ 





Sweet Clover Starts Out-Apiaries. 


Sweet clover is the best thing I know, 
considering the continuous growth and 
never-failing honey-producing qualities. 
Thirty years ago I sowed it along the banks 
of a creek which runs near my apiary, and 
it has been carried down stream by high 
water reaching the Cuyaboga river four 
miles away, and several miles down that, 
catching on to the sand-bars and low places 
until the quantity thus self-sown warranted 
me in establishing an out-apiary at the 
junction of the creek and river, four miles 
away, and I am contemplating establishing 
another, three or four miles further down. 

Bedford, Ohio, Feb. 29. J. B. Hains. 


—____-—~<.2.-____ 


Boe-Keeper’s (uide—see page 206. 








Magic Section Press and Founpa- 
TION FasTENER is an invention made by 
James Cormac, of Des Moines, Iowa. He 
says this about it: 


It does perfect work. No foundation will 
loosen from the section. *-inch wide 
starters, or any width to a full section, 
with the ease and surety of attachment, 
and can be used when too cold to fasten 
with any machine that fastens by pressure. 
AJl malleable iron and steel, except the box 
and lamp. Lamp is brass, with metal 
chimney with isinglass opening to see the 
blaze of wick. Dimensions, 744x7%. When 
packed, lamp is in the box; closes sections 
from two inches to as narrow as made. 


To Oprerate.—Lay the section on the 
door by bringing the ends together as 








shown in the etching, with your left hand 
on the handle (not shown), close the door, 
allow the *‘starter’’ to touch the hot iron 
plate, slacken pressure on door, bring foun- 
dation down on section, the door opens and 
the work is done. 

One HANDLING OF SeEctTIoNs. — The 
‘“Magic”’ is fastened to stand, table or 
shelf by two malleable iron clamps at- 
tached to back of box. From three to four 
thousand per day can be closed and filled 
with one of these *‘ Magics.’’ A child can 
operate it. Cannot get out of order. The 
lever that closes the section is hinged with 
ball socket and provided with a rod and 
nut on bottom of box; by turning nut will 
throw the door outward. 


To Use Ir.—Open the door, which is 
hinged on the upper end: if spring is not 
on the lever, place it on, and if the pin is 
out of head block place that in. Now you 
shut the door and it will open itself, ready 
to receive a section. Place the lamp in 
position, as shown in engraving. Lay sec- 
tion on door, one scallop end up, one 
straight side to left and to right; by shut- 
ting the door you will gain instruction. 
When commencing to work, cut your foun- 
dation and pile it up bandy; pile one-piece 
sections up with wide end toward you, 
with grooves uppermost; as you lay sec- 
tion on door, close door with one hand and 
pick up foundation with the other, and lay 
it on block; touch tongue; if your lamp is 
of right blaze the wax will melt at the 
touch as you open the door; that melted, 
follows the foundation and is deposited on 
section, holding it safe and sure. 


1 claim for this machine that each year a 
person having 15 to 20 colonies of bees and 
producing section honey can save the price 
of machine. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! 


Send me Cabinet or Card Photograph and 25 
cts.. and I will send you % doz, Minette Pho- 
tographs made on best Aristotype paper. Ex- 
ACT LIKENESS. R. E. PI em AN, 

Bee-Keeper and Photographer. 
3A GRIFTON, N.C. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (6 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


- \ A great reduction in Prices on 
Hives and Sections. Other bar- 

4 gains in Apiarian Supplies. State 

what you need and we will give 

you low prices. 36-p. Catalogue Free. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


hucntion the American Bee Journm. 4A26t 


T ARISE 


ro ef a the readers 


BEE “JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices ’, 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $6 00 








Five Colonies.. 25 00 
Ten Colonies...... 45 00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 = queens 550 
12 " = 1000 
1 tested meen... $150 
8 ueens . 350 


: select tested queen 2 Ww 

“ Queens 400 
Selecttested queen, itaaaae season’s rearing.. 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 50) 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the —— and each class of Queens. 
Ad 





dress 
12A25t BORODINO, aan, Co., N. Y. 
QU Sections, 
Comb Foundatié m, 
And all 7. ‘Supplies 
FREE atalogue. —_E. T. TLANAGAN, B Belleville, Hil. 


6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


* Where to buy 
them at whole- 

sale price. Send 

postal for des- 


criptiveand 
wholesale Catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants. Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 


EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
tia ica. No reason why you can- 
, not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
1E RIvER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 


Mention the American Bee Jousners. 
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28c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our offic, 
till further notice, we will pay 28 cents per pound, cash; or 32 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer, If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. Dark or impure wa; 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 
SECTIONS, IBREE-RALIVES, SSHIPPING.GAst 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
G2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t® Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 


er Dadant’s Foundation 2: 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the NEW PROCESS, 
and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 

















T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 

G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind, C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

L.. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 5. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

: Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | <04. aye sewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. ewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

ae Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
Donaldsonville, La, 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 


mast 


f. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ell., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 

We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, hevisel. 


3ee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. BEESWAX WANTED. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


—LEADS THEM ALL 8 to 24% %— | Of this Journal who 
See reports of experiments with Comb Foun- Ry write to any of our 
dation at the government station, Lapeer, | advertisers, either in 

| 
| 
| 





Mich. FREE —large Illustrated Catalog of ordering, or asking about the Goods 


everything needed inthe apiary. Full of in- 
formation. M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. offered, will please state that they saw 








5Dtf Please mention this Journal. | the Advertisement in this — 

BEAUTIFUL i 
Transparens | NEW - PROCESS WEED FOUND ATION 
TOUGH | —DELIGHTS ALL—— 

and yet RECENT COMPARATIVE TESTS IN FLORIDA 

show that the old-process dipped wax will sag or stretch in tht 

PLIABLE. hive bea five aanenhialcel eat re aeune Weed process 
REDUCED Our New Sanded and Polished Sections 
PRICES and Bee-Hive Material are the Finest Produ 


| 


that money and machinery can turn out. CATALOG FREE. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, \. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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